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| F COUNUE To RICHMOND, VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


~ 


OP aN | } ; | 
Il eare db UGWt ACUHCE! 


When you « ond for an nvention the latt 
part of November, y want to sandwi r Christmas sho 
ping, and Thalhimers is to help vo : vay iday. To 
speed vour shopping, ¢ ? s busy seas 


lhalhimer services: 


WE’RE LOOKING FO] RD is. 


TO A VISIT] RO VO! 

















A CORDIAL INVITATION 
Visit Our Stage Display 


WHEN 


at the annual VEA convention Thanksgiving Week 


WHERE 


on the stage in the ballroom at the John Marshall Hotel 








See the Latest Velour and Drapery Samples 
Let Us Give You Estimates On Your Needs 
A Mastercraft Installation Will Beautify Your Stage 


Velour Window 
Velour: Front Draperies 
< 
Curtains 
Darkening Shades 
Drapery 


Cycloramas Stage Furniture 


Overhead Borders Public Address 


Masking Pieces 


Systems 


Z Motion Picture 
Scenery Designs 
Screens 


Silent Steel Tracks 
Speaker Stands 





Many New Films Available 


More than 5,000 reels of entertainment features and shorts from which to make your selection. Special 
reduced series rates for schools of all sizes. Suggested schedules made up without obligation. 


WRITE FOR 1947 CATALOG 





PROMPT DELIVERY GIVEN ON MOST SCHOOL SUPPLY ITEMS 


Victor Sound Projectors—Movie-Mite Sound Projectors—Screens—Microphones—Record Players—Lamps—Transcription Players 


Opaque Projectors—T riple- Purpose Filmslide Projectors—Speed-O-Print and Hilco Stencil Duplicators—Ditto L iquid and Gelatin Du 
plicators—Intercomunication Systems—Public Address Systems—Window Shades—Maps—Flags—Program Clock Systems—Wall 
Clocks—Playground Equipment—Lighting Systems—Fire Extinguishers—School Furniture. 


Re Matonal Fibn Aeowice 


a SCHQ@)L SUPPLY CO. INc. 


RALEIGH, N. C NEW YORK, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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FORUM EDITION 











l6mm SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
for 
Schools - Churches - Clubs 


AIRWAYS OF THE FUTURE 22 minutes) 
AMERICANS ALL (16 minutes) 
BRAZIL = (13 minutes) 
BRITAIN AND HER EMPIRE iz minutes) 
CHINA = (18 minutes) 
LIFE WITH BABY cis minus) 
MEN OF MEDICINE = (15 minutes) 
MUSIC IN AMERICA = (17 minutes) 
THE NATION’S CAPITAL = (is minutes) 
THE NEW SOUTH (17 minutes) 


These and 16 other MARCH OF TIME Pictures 
Now AVAILABLE For 
RENT, LEASE, or outright PURCHASE 


Through MARCH OF TIME’S Authorized Virginia 


Distributor 


Capitol Film and Radio Company 


19 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


MARTIN L. HOGAN, PRESIDENT TELEPHONE 7-2061 
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First Steps in English 
A Textbook in Workbook Form 
English One 

English Workbook One’ 





English Two 
English Workbook Two’ 


1G lish 


: ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, 
English Three Philadelphia, and Chairman of Educational Policies 
English Workbook Three Commission. MATILDA BAILEY, Formerly Demonstra- a 


tion Teacher in English, State Teachers College, Slip- 
° pery Rock, Pennsylvania. WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS 
English Four 


English Workbook Four’ 


Vividly written lessons stress the fundamentals of language in this 


English Five carefully graded English program. Appealing directly to children, 
English Workbook Five’ they develop good word habits in lively stories and interesting exer- 

cises. The study of grammar concepts is begun in fourth grade; and 
English Six in slow, sure steps, a thorough knowledge of language usage is built. 
English Workbook Six" Full initial development, varied maintenance drills, and frequent 


*With Tests review exercises promote cenfident learning. Out of class conversa- 
tions, reports, and projects, come improvements in diction and pronun- 


Teachers’ Guides ciation. Each of these books presents a completely planned program. 


American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











FAMOUS STORIES SERIES 


The Story of Robinson Crusoe 


The Story of Lemuel Gulliver in Lilliput Land 
Now Ready 








Treasure Island 


Tale of Two Cities 
Ready Soon 


FAMOUS STORIES SERIES is the result of more than ten years ex- 
periment and study on the part of the author and over two hundred 
cooperating teachers, the aim of which was to find materials for pupils 
in the middle grades who had limited reading ability and small reading 
vocabulary and thus were unable to get full enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of many of the standard and classical stories. 

These stories have been revised, switched from first person to third per- 
son in simple language, retaining all of the original spirit of adventure 
and appeal to the imagination. 

A set of these on your shelf will do much to stimulate reading interest 
in worthwhile material. 


| ‘ , 221 East 20th Stree 
‘BENJ. H. SANBORN AND COMPANY 7¢),028 70th ree 
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How Many Teachers Are Needed? 


At the outset it should be observed that an analysis 
of the number of teachers employed on an emergency 
basis does not alone indicate the seriousness of the 
teacher shortage in the State. Such an analysis will 
portray only a rather apparent condition. Thete 
are many other less obvious circumstances which must 
be studied if the whole picture of the severity of the 
crisis in education is to be clearly seen. 

It is apparent from the number of local permits 
and emergency licenses for which Superintendents 
will make application this year that there will be 


were received by individuals having less than two 
years of college training. 

It is virtually unnecessary to point out that the 
rural elementary schools, which more than any other 
level of education need improvement, are suffering 
the most severe impact of teacher shortage. 

This is not to say, of course, that there are not 
many: emergency teachers who are doing a splendid 
job in view of their training and experience. Cer- 
tainly, it is reasonable to assume, however, that the 
teacher who has had only a high school education 


Local Permits and Emergency Licenses 


















































1946-1947 
COUNTIES Se a 
WHITE NEGRO CW T OTAL 
| Number of Teachers 10,354 2,898 13,252 
| Local Permits 1,781 — 187 1,968 | 
Emergency Licenses 664 71 735 
Total Local Permits and 
Emergency Licenses 2,445 : i 258 wrt a 2,703 
% Teaching On Emergency 23.6% 8% 20% 
Basis or or or 
1 cut of 4 1 out of 12 1 out of ms 
CITIES hae a 
Number of Teachers : 3,847 | 1,538 5,385 
Local Permits ect eww tees 53 oo) eee ote at 56 
Emergency Licenses 45 3 48 
Total Local Permits and 
Emergency Licenses 98 6 104 
2.5% ly of 1% 2% 
% Teaching On Emergency or or or 
Basis 1 out of 40 1 out of 250 A 1 out of 50 





more than 3,000 issued—a greater number than 
were issued last year. It is apparent that 

1. During the 1946-47 school session approximately 
one out of every four white teachers in county 
schools will be teaching on an emergency basis 
as compared with one out of forty white teachers 
in the cities 

One out of twelve Negro teachers in the counties 
will be teaching under special dispensation as com- 
pared with one out of 250 Negro teachers in the 
city schools 


hr 


3. Eighty-eight per cent of the sub-standard cer- 
tificates will go to elementary teachers 

4. Ninety-six per cent will go to county teachers 

5. Of the sub-standard licenses issued, 72 per cent 
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or who has been out of the profession for a number 
of years cannot do as competent a job as the well 
trained individual with more recent teaching experi- 
ence. 

It is interesting to note that in comparison with 
the number of emergency licenses issued to white 
teachers, relatively few have been issued to Negroes. 
This is, in probability, due to the fact that teaching 
remains for the Negro one of the most lucrative 
fields of employment. 

However, the three thousand emergency licenses 
and local permits do not tell the whole story. To 
this figure should be added the large number of 
teachers needed to relieve crowded classroom condi- 
tions. Last year there were teachers with as many 
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as seventy or more pupils in one grade. To estabish 
the State Board of Education’s recommended teacher- 
pupil ratio—primary grades 25-30, elementary 30-35, 
high school 20-25—would require hundreds of ad- 
ditional teachers. 

There are many teachers regularly certified, who 
have been more or less drafted into service—teaching 
because of a sense of duty—to whom the superin- 
tendent has appealed almost on bended knee. This 
type of teacher is going to be difficult to retain when 
he realizes that the emergency is not an emergency 
but a chronic condition. Even if each division num- 
bered only five such individuals among its teaching 
force, there would be a state-wide need for over five 
hundred teachers to fill the places of the duty teachers 
alone. 

Add to them the number of special teachers— 
such as those in the fields of home economics, agri- 
culture, industrial arts, music and art; needed, but 
unavailable—and you will have a more complete 
picture of teacher need. 


Enrollment Increasing 


But the whole story is not yet told. Many factors 
are contributing toward an increased school enroll- 
ment, which will call for even more teachers. ‘They 
are: 

1. The establishment of the 12 grade school system, 
which will prolong by one year the stay of about 
one-fifth of the total high school enrollment. 

2. The raising of the compulsory attendance age 
from fifteen to sixteen, making the law apply to 
more children than it did prior to the session 
1943-44. On the basis of the 1940 census, there 
would have been in 1944 about 53,000 sixteen- 
year-old children, white and Negro. Yet there 
were only 28,358 sixteen-year-olds enrolled dur 
ing the session 1944-45. 

3. The increasingly more effective enforcement of 
the compulsory attendance law. 

4. The increase in the birth rate since Pearl Harbor. 
This growth will be first felt in our schools in 
September 1947, when there will be seven per 
cent more six-year-olds than there were in 1946; 
in September 1948 an increase of 18 per cent, 
in 1949 an increase of 26 per cent, and in 1950 
an increase of 21 per cent. Some authorities 
estimate that there will be an increase in the 
birth rate, over pre-war years, until 1950. The 
up-swing in enrollment, because of the birth 
rate rise, will, of course, cumulatively effect all 
grades. 

5. The enlarged holding power of the school. In 
1942-43 there was in the counties an average 
of 21.4 per cent of the total enrollment in high 
school. In the cities, 29.7 per cent of the total 
enrollment was in high school. During 1942-43, 
certain divisions had already attained an average 
of above 30 in the high school percentage of 
total enrollment. With the addition of the extra 
year, the holding power of the high school will 
continue until it approximates 40 per cent of the 
total enrollment. 

The vast number of individuals who are teaching 
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on an emergency basis, the number of duty-teachers, 
the need to relieve crowded classroom conditions, the 
need for special teachers to make the school offering 
more comprehensive and the increasing school enroll- 
ment all enter into the picture of teacher shortage. 

It is stupendous. The outlook would be immeas- 
urably less dismal if there were any indications that 
the teacher training institutions were preparing a suffi- 
cient number of individuals to meet the need, but they 
are not. The woeful extent to which they are not will 
be discussed in the December issue of the JOURNAL. 





An Excellent Approach 


Two promising procedures, or their combination, 
are being employed in certain Virginia schools in an 
effort to interest youngsters in the teaching profes- 
sion. One is the formation of Future Teachers of 
Virginia Clubs; the other—making arrangements 
whereby high school juniors and seniors may have 
an opportunity to work with elementary school chil- 
dern, under teacher guidance. 

Plans for this approach to teacher recruitment vary. 
However, the general idea is this: Pupils are accepted 
for enrollment upon election, with the approval of 
the high school principal. The principal with the 
advice of his teachers selects the candidates on the 
basis of health, personality, citizenship, intelligence, 
and scholarship, comparable with the best professional 
standards. The principal assigns the high school pupil 
for one period a day, or less, to an elementary class- 
room. Assignments should be made which will en- 
able the pupil to work with an excellent teacher who 
has a wholesome attitude toward the profession. Par- 
ticipation for each pupil is planned by the classroom 
teacher with the counsel of the principal, or whom- 
ever he may designate to direct the program. She 
is given as wide a range of work in assisting the 
teacher as she is capable of doing without detriment 
to the best interests of the children. 


Observation First 

Her work should begin with observation. This 
will be followed by such assignments as caring for the 
room, with the help of the children, arranging ma- 
terials, and keeping records. Later, actual teaching 
may be done with small or larger groups of children 
following plans made by the teacher. 

The values to be derived from such experiences are 
many; the pupil is given work experience which may 
be helpful to her in the choice of a profession. She 
comes under the close influence of an elementary 
teacher as well as a high school teacher, at a time when 
she is considering what vocation she will choose. 

She has an opportunity to see the interesting pos- 
sibilities of teaching children of a particular age or 
grade level. She acquires a background for inter- 
preting her study if she does decide to prepare for 
teaching. The classroom teacher is aided in im- 
proving procedures because of the assistance she re- 
ceives. 

Finally, of course, and of tremendous importance 
at this time, is the excellent opportunity provided 
for the recruitment of well qualified young women 
for the teaching profession. 
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Concerning Teacher Shortage-— 


A Superintendent Speaks Out 


by H. V. Wuirte 


Division Superintendent, Nansemond County Schools 


T the annual meeting in Au- 
Ae of Division Superin- 
tendents at Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, the representatives of the 
State Department of Education 
stressed the need for encouraging 
our high school graduates to attend 
institutions of higher learning and 
to prepare themselves to enter the 
teaching profession. A survey of 
the school divisions represented at 
this meeting indicated that the 
shortage of qualified teachers in 
Virginia, perhaps three thousand 
of them, was a major crisis involv- 
ing the children of the entire State. 
The lack of trained teachers for 
the present youth presents a prob- 
lem that trained adults cannot ig- 
nore. This is the psychological 
time to renew our efforts to better 
this condition. While our atten- 
tien has been focused on national 
affairs, on war and its accompany- 
ing ills) many community and 
State problems have increased in 
magnitude. The shortage of quali- 
fied teachers is one of them. Re- 
sponsible people seem to be sur- 
prised that many teachers who left 
the profession for war work have 
not returned to teaching. Some 
seem surprised because many of our 
teachers are thinking of other work. 
According to the records of the Na- 
tional Education Association there 
are ‘‘4,000,000 children under in- 
competent teachers and 100,000 
children who lack teachers of any 
kind.’ In surveys that have been 
made in some areas there are bet- 
ter than a 50 per cent decrease since 
Pearl Harbor in the number of 
young men and women who are 
studying for the teaching profes- 
sion, in spite of the fact that the 
institutions of higher learning are 
filled to capacity with students. 


A Major Problem 


We must never doubt that we 
must think along national and in- 
ternational lines, but we must 
neither forget that the mighty oak 
from a small acorn grows. The 
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country can never be any stronger 
or wiser than the small communi- 
ties, towns, and cities in which we 
live. 


A truly educated adult has the 
definite responsibility to develop 
his own thinking as a pattern for 
the world that he wishes. A real 
test of this type of education is the 
help that he gives to make it real. 
Certainly he must see to it that 
youth has the best instruction by 
the best of teachers. We can never 
be satisfied until there are in the 
school rooms of Virginia teachers 
who cannot be excelled. 


Papers play in headlines, the 
murders, strikes, riots and produc- 
tion figures, but far more signif- 
icant is the failure of our boys and 
girls to have provided for them suf- 
ficient teachers of superior ability. 
Long after these headlines are for- 
gotten, the limitations of our pres- 
ent educational program will be 
felt in the lives of these children 
grown to adults and parenthood. 
Poor teaching of boys and girls is 
a draft upon adults, payable with 
interest fifteen or twenty years 
later. 


There seems to me to be two 
very definite changes necessary if 
this problem is to be solved, first, 
an increase in the pride in the pro- 
fession on the part of those quali- 
fied teachers now teaching and, sec- 
ond, an increase in the number of 
high school graduates of superior 
ability going into teacher training 
work. 


We have had teachers at our 
mercy and have done very little to 
promote dignity and prestige in the 
profession. Perhaps largely because 
of this, there is a change in attitude 
of many of the teachers themselves. 
Consciously or unconsciously, as a 
result of our attitude toward them, 
they have in many cases impressed 
the high school graduates of su- 
perior ability with the futility of 
finding happiness and security in 
the teaching profession. This may 


well have been a serious contribut- 
ing factor to the fact that a very 
limited number of students of su- 
perior ability are planning to teach. 
One function of a teacher is to help 
pupils recognize their needs and to 
evaluate them but a teacher of su- 
perior ability will reveal higher 
needs and cause them to be desired 
by the pupil. 


Contributing Causes 


It is true that low salaries and 
the resulting financial insecurity 
have lessened the pride that many 
teachers had in their profession. 
There are other causes also. The 
lack of appreciation and proper 
recognition in the school communi- 
ties have had their influence. Par- 
ents expecting too much has been 
a deterrent factor. A too critical 
attitude on the part of the public 
is a contributing cause, too. A 
young lady working in a bank, 
store, or doctor’s office is not scru- 
tinized as is her sister who is teach- 
ing just across the street. Teachers 
have found that they can do many 
jobs that are now open to them 
and need not subject themselves to 
the criticisms incidental to the 
teaching of thirty youngsters. 

The good teacher has a very def- 
inite responsibility. It is not 
enough to be trained in the three 
“R’s’’. Her training should be 
neither traditional nor progressive 
but should be full and developed 
toth in background and profes- 
sional training to the point that 
boys and girls, men and women of 
the community will readily see that 
she is well qualified to function in 
the classroom, in the community 
life, and all the social aspects that 
go to make worthwhile citizens. 
It is the responsibility of the adults 
to see that reasonable compensation 
is provided for this type of service 
and for general improvements, con- 
tributing as it will to dignity and 
pride in the profession. 

(Continued on page 150) 
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“The More A Teacher Knows, the Better He Can Teach” 


More General Education for Teachers 


HE plethora of articles and 
books about education today 


is indicative of the wide- 
spread interest in this subject. The 
reasons for this are so obivous that 
they scarcely need restating. The 
increase in the sum total of human 
knowledge; the realization of the 
possibilities in scientific achieve- 
ment; the knowledge that in a 
democracy education is a most im- 
portant element; the testing of our 
educational system and finding its 
shortcomings—these and other rea- 
sons might be cited. Suffice it to 
say that not only professional 
academicians, but the general citi- 
zen is interested, as never before, 
in education. 

“Education is indeed the dullest 
of subjects,”” says Barzun in his 
cogently written book ‘‘Teacher in 
America,”’ and he goes on to re- 
mark that ‘“‘talk about education 
never varies. It always seems to 
resolve itself into undeniable truths 
about ‘the well rounded man’ and 
‘our precious heritage’.’” But for 
all he says about such discussions, 
I propose to talk with you today 
about some of the implications of 
general education for teacher train- 
ing institutions. 


What Is Genenal Education? 


First of all, it may be well to 
agree on what we mean by general 
education. Numerous studies bear- 
ing the phrase in their titles have 
appeared recently. The Harvard 
report, the curriculum studies is- 
sued from Yale, Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Radcliffe, Wellesley, are ex- 
amples. Judging by the statements 
in these reports, what do educators 
mean by general education? 

The term is frequently used as 
synonymous with liberal education 
or cultural education both with re- 
spect to outlook and subject mat- 
ter. For instance, in ““A Design 
for General Education for Mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces,’’ pub- 
lished by the American Council 
on Education in 1944, general 
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by Mary PHLEGAR SMITH 
Dean, Hollins College 





Besides presenting a brilliant 
definition of General Education, 
the author directs herself to the 
question, “How Important is 
Methodology?” Dean Smith, who 
presented this topic at a recent 
meeting of the Teacher Training 
Department of the VEA, has been 
appointed on the VEA Recruit- 
ment Commission, as a represen- 
tative of the liberal arts colleges. 
In accepting the appointment, 
Miss Smith said, “I am genuinely 
interested in this question of get- 
ting not only enough but better 
teachers for our schools. I feel 
that it is vital for the State and 
for the nation.” 





education is defined as ‘‘phases of 
non-specialized and non-vocational 
education that should be the com- 
mon possession, the common de- 
nominator, so to speak, of educated 
persons as individuals and as citi- 
zens in a free society.” 


In the Harvard report, the term 
general education, the Committee 
says, ‘is used to indicate that part 
of a student’s whole education 
which looks first of all to his life 
as a responsible being and citi- 
zen.’ It is distinguished from spe- 
cial education ‘‘not by subject mat- 
ter, but in terms of method and 
outlook.’’ It is ‘‘an organic whole 
whose parts join in expounding a 
ruling idea and in serving a com- 
mon aim.’ It embodies ‘‘truths 
concerning the structure of the good 
life and concerning the factual con- 
ditions by which it may be 
achieved, truths comprising the 
goals of the free society.’’ Gen- 
eral education is, finally, a type of 
education which combines ‘‘fixity 
of aim with diversity in applica- 
tion.” 

The object of general education 
is to produce better thinkers, men 
and women who are able to com- 
municate accurately both in speak- 
ing and in writing, who know the 


values of the past and who care 
enough for them to defend them 
through thick and thin, who are 
familiar with the complexities of 
contemporary society and able to 
cope with them. The aim is to de- 
velop attitudes and appreciations, 
to bring about action of a desirable 
type. It is, in short, to prepare an 
individual ‘‘in the general arts of 
the free man and the citizen” and 
to lead him to act “‘in the way in 
which educated men might prop- 
erly be expected to behave.” 


How Provided In Certain Colleges 


It may not be amiss to review 
briefly some of the requirements for 
some genuine education plans. The 
Harvard student is expected to take 
six of the sixteen courses required 
for the bachelor’s degree in gen- 
eral education. Of these at least 
one is to be in the Humanities, one 
in the Social Sciences, one in the 
Sciences. The proposed course in 
the Humanities may be ‘‘Great 
Texts of Literature;’’ that in the 
social sciences ‘“Western Thought 
and Institutions.’’ In the area of 
the sciences alternative courses are 
proposed. ‘These three courses are 
te be taken during the first two 
years of college. The other three 
prescribed courses in general edu- 
cation will be taken for the most 
part in the junior and senior years. 
The Yale plan includes three dif- 
ferent types of programs—one for 
the great majority of students, one, 
an experimental plan, for specially 
selected students, and a third, a 
special program, for the able stu- 
dents. ‘The first, or standard pro- 
gram provides that nine of the 
twenty courses required for the de- 
gree shall lie in the prescribed 
groups of courses. Three of these 
are in basic studies: English, Math- 
matics, and the modern languages. 
Two courses are to be taken in sci- 
ence, two in the humanities, and 
two in the social sciences. One of 
the science courses is in chemistry 
and physics; another is a combina- 
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tion of astronomy and geology; 
another combines botany, zoology 
and psychology. All have been 
newly designed. The Princeton 
Plan requires the student to demon- 
strate his qualifications, to work on 
the college level and to fulfill cer- 
tain requirements in language or 
mathematics. Having met this 
freshman requirement, he “explores 
the major fields of learning,’’—tak- 
ing courses in natural science, social 
science other than history, and the 
humanities, which at Princeton in- 
clude art, literature, history, phil- 
osophy and religion. 


The current discussion of the 
more recently described plans__— 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
others—may have a tendency to 
cause us to overlook what has been 
done for the past one or two dec- 
ades in general education at such 
institutions as Columbia Univer- 
sity and the University of Chicago. 
A critique of the Columbia cur- 
riculum, under the title ‘‘A College 
Program in Action,” is just off the 
press. Here, it should be noted, 
is a discussion of the way general 
education actually works—and not 
merely a proposed plan. The cur- 
riculum at Columbia College pro- 
vides the same courses for all stu- 
dents during the first two years. 
These include two years’ work in 
the humanities, consisting of a 
course in Great Books, for fresh- 
men, which stems from John 
Erskine’s original idea, and two 
semester courses in music and art 
for sophomores. All freshmen and 
sophomores must study a foreign 
language. In the social sciences the 
well known course in Contempo- 
rary Civilization is pursued for the 
first two years. 

The plans outlined provide, it 
will be noted, then, for work in the 
great divisions of learning — the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities. But they dif- 
fer in their procedure. Some pre- 
scribe all the work of the first two 
years; and still others spread such 
courses through all four years. All 
of the plans make some provision 
for English Composition, which is 
regarded as a “‘tool” course, and 
require every student to have a pro- 
ficiency in this subject. In some in- 
stitutions, though, the requirement 
is met by setting up a course in 
English Composition. In others, 
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N China, as perhaps you know, a teacher is right up there in the place 


of honor. 


He ts among the first four: heaven, earth, king, and teacher. 


A diplomat is not even classified, so in case you think I am feeling very 
important, I will say that I am more like the black sheep of the family. 
I am not even a real diplomat—yjust a good party diplomat lItke, but 
somewhat different from, your Mr. Kennedy. Anyhow, very low, com- 
pared to teaching, I assure you—Dr. Quo Tat-chi, Chinese Delegate, 


U. N. Security Council. 








mastery of the material is to be 
effected by means of required 
courses in general education. 


Its Salient Feature 


The salient feature of general 
education, then, is a broadly based 
education, comprising essentials 
necessary for all students, varying 
in form from institution to insti- 
tution, yet everywhere including 
the common knowledge and com- 
mon values on which a free society 
or a democratic society depends. 
But such a program to be effective 
presupposes a new type of course, 
integrating materials from different 
fields and combining data so as to 
show relationships and the unity 
within the large fields or divisions. 
An understanding of this type of 
course is essential to the program. 
It is not a survey course, nor is it a 
superficial resume of material from 
different fields. It is a type of 
work which has depth and insures 
mental discipline. Without this 
type of course, the whole program 
of general education is nullified. 
Without it curriculum changes be- 
come merely rejuggling of extant 
courses. 

The proponents of general edu- 
cation are expounding a plan of 
prescribed work, as opposed to the 
elective system, and of broadly in- 
tegrated courses, as opposed to spe- 
cialized courses. But a course in 
general education in any field may 
not fulfill the requirements of an 
introductory course for a major in 
that field. For the aims of the two 
may be different; one stresses gen- 
eral education, the other lays the 
foundation for specialization. 


In Teacher Training Institutions 


How would such a program in 
general education fit into the cur- 
ricula of teacher training institu- 
tions? Since the essence of general 
education is to adapt a central pro- 
gram to varying situations, it can 


contribute to the effectiveness of 
curricular development in teacher 
training institutions. 


The primary purpose of these 
institutions is vocational. The 
purpose of general education is 
more nearly what we conceive as 
liberal arts, not less functional,— 
but less specialized. 


The use of the liberalizing or 
cultural emphasis is one way in 
which general education can infuse 
the whole teacher training pro- 
gram. ‘This statement does not 
mean to imply that the professional 
schools of education should be 
taken over by the liberal arts col- 
leges. It merely means that pro- 
fessional courses may include more 
of the “‘cultural’’ content. The 
profession of teaching has its his- 
tory, its great figures, its ethics. Its 
courses need not be solely courses 
of techniques, important though 
these are. The courses may be de- 
veloped in such a way as to show 
the relation between the method 
of teaching and its cultural setting. 
In other words, courses or subject 
matter designed to improve skill 
and working competence may be 
infused with material showing the 
cultural background, and the inter- 
pretations which give these skills 
their place in the social scene. 


Postpone Specialization! 


The professional courses, or the 
specialized work, should stem from 
a broad foundation. Teacher 
training institutions, it seems to 
me, might well take over bodily, 
in their early years, some of the 
courses advocated in the general 
education program. Such a pro- 
gram would necessitate postponing 
the specialization. The more a 
teacher knows, the easier it will be 
for him to learn the proper tech- 
niques of teaching. The teacher 
training institutions in Virginia, I 
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am glad to say, are following this 
policy, for according to the Denny 
report only 15 per cent of their 
work is in professional courses. The 
same report approves the plan 
recommended by the Southern As- 
sociation of 34-40 semester hours 
in general education, 18 hours in 
professional education and 24-27 
in the field of concentration. Spe- 
cialization built on a broad foun- 
dation will lead to what one writer 
calls more “‘specialists in generali- 
zation’’ or more teachers well 
grounded in the broad foundations 
of general education. 


Self Evaluation 


The numerous plans for general 
education now appearing indicate 
that faculties are giving much time 
to an evaluation of teaching and to 
self-criticism. Teacher training in- 
stitutions have done much in the 
way of testing the outcomes of 
their courses and procedures. They 
must continue this self-evaluation 
and self-examination. They may 
well ask, ‘““Where and how are the 
graduates of my course occupied, 
and with what results?’’ ‘“‘What 
relationships are there between 
what I am teaching and what my 
students will be doing next year, 
or the year after?’’ ‘‘What is the 
connection between what I am do- 
ing and what is happening in the 


world today?” “‘Is it worthwhile - 


for the student to be taking my 
course?”’ 


Methodology 


All of the plans for general edu- 
cation mention the importance of 
methodology. What about the 
techniques now being practiced? 
Based upon the experiences of the 
faculties at Columbia and Chicago, 
new ways of handling materials of 
the general courses have been de- 
veloped. Where these courses are 
taught not by one instructor only 
but by several the methods of 
teaching are definitely modified. 
Take, for example, the so-called 
“‘interrelated’’ or ‘‘integrated”’ 
course, offered by several instruc- 
tors. Each is a specialist in his 
field. Each is responsible for a 
given block of work, not offered 
as a segment, but as a part of an 
organic whole. Each presents, too, 
the approach or contribution of his 
special field to a given situation. 
To bring about integration the in- 
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structors must work in close col- 
laboration. One teacher writing in 
the Journal of Higher Education in 
November 1945 in “An Open 
Letter Addressed to the Dean of an 
Arts College’ described his expe- 
riences as follows: 


“Though we knew that our objective 
was unification in teaching the humanities, 
we had not the slightest notion of how to 
go about getting it except to announce a 
new cooperative course and try to achieve 
our objective by the hunt-and-peck meth- 
od... it is easier to offer a cooperative 
course in the catalogue than in practice. 
Cooperative courses are teamwork projects 
which demand more time from the co- 
operating members outside of the class 
periods than within. Prima donnas are 
quite useless in such subjects. Staff mem- 
bers have to attend not only all meetings 
of the class, so as to be constantly tuned 
to the development of the class Gestalt, 
but also all of the staff meetings. 

The chief job of the staff was to de- 
velop a common vocabulary. It was amaz- 
ing to learn, for example, how mutually 
unintelligible a literature instructor and an 
art Or music instructor could be when dis- 
cussing a supposedly common problem, or 
to see the consternation on the faces of all 
present when a well-trained aesthetician 
began fftring his heavies. Individual staff 
members often took a beating in such 
meetings when, for example, a majority 
attacked and made some member defend 
his point of view in four letter words 
without the aid of the ‘‘scholarly’’ jargon 
peculiar to his field of personal training. 
After everyone had taken several such beat- 
ings, the feeling for teamwork developed, 
and with it, of course, an appreciation of 
the other fellow’s point of view, as well 
as the sobering but satisfying realization 
en the part of each that his own education 
as a professor of the humanities was pro- 
gressing. Often, it became quite clear that 
when we were disagreeing violently, our 
supposed difference was merely an incon- 
sistency in our hieratic vocabularies. In 
brief, we learned to our surprise that in 
class we had not only been talking over 
the heads of our students but also over 
each other’s heads.”’ 


At Columbia College 


At Columbia College the intro- 
ductory courses are taught not by 
severak men but by one. The in- 
structors meet weekly to discuss 
procedures and materials of the 
course. The students are divided 
into sections of not more than 
twenty or twenty-five men. Both 
the discussion and lecture method 
are used. The most difficult intro- 
ductory course to develop both at 
Columbia and at Chicagé, has been 
the introduction to the sciences. 
The scientists maintain that such 
a course fails to touch more than 
the surfaces of subjects such as 


chemistry, biology, and physics, 
that the approaches and techniques 
of the separate sciences can scarcely 
be fused into a single point of view 
and a single method, that it would 
be difficult to find an instructor 
competent to handle the materials 
of biology, geology, physics, and 
chemistry competently and that 
such a course would not provide 
an adequate foundation for later 
specialization in one or another of 
the fields. In spite of the diffi- 
culties, the faculty at Columbia 
College has made efforts to breach 
the impasse and is offering a col- 
laborative two-year course in sci- 
ence, planned not merely as an in- 
troduction to the several sciences 
and ‘‘as a serious and exacting dis- 
cipline in the logic and the methods 
of the scientific worker.’’ The Co- 
lumbia course in the Humanities 
bas been criticized for not covering 
material of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The faculty 
maintain that the course should 
deal with readings from books of 
established eminence. In the later 
period the application of “‘library 
canons’ becomes more uncertain. 
They point out the fact also that 
tradition has an importance for the 
humanist which is not so evident 
for the scientist or the social scien- 
tist. ‘“‘Homer is still a great writer, 
though his society has been dead 
for centuries; but a student of gov- 
ernment today takes Aristotle’s 
politics as a philosophic appraisal 
of human relations, not as a guide 
to modern politics.”’ 

The discussion of methodology 
may appear to be over extensive. 
It seems important to me though, 
since it illustrates difficulties that 
have been met and overcome. Prac- 
tice and experience are demonstrat- 
ing, too, that the difference in the 
two types of courses—introductory 
to a major field and general educa- 
tion courses —- may not be as 
great as we had formerly believed. 


Two Important Steps 


Finally, the studies of general 
education restate in no uncertain 
terms the well known platitude 
that the teacher is the key to many 
of our problems. Any program 
will stand or fall in consequence 
of the teachers carrying out the 


(Continued on page 147) 
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by RutH CUNNINGHAM 
Assistant Professor, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


HIS is the story of Peter’s ac- 
$ cident. Or was it an accident? 
It all started because the 
puppy wiggled all over when he 
wagged his tail. Peter loved him 
at first sight. And he was sure the 
puppy returned his affection. He’d 
found The Pup on the way home 
from school, obviously a stray. 
Peter knew how his mother felt 
about dogs. It was no use trying 
to persuade her to let him keep The 
Pup, but maybe, just maybe, he 
could smuggle him past her watch- 
ful eye and keep him in his room. 
It had worked, but not for long. 
How can you explain to a small 
puppy that he must be quiet? The 
Pup just naturally yipped with joy 
when Peter came back to see him 
after fetching a few tidbits from 
the kitchen. And that was the end, 
or rather the beginning, depending 
on how you look at things. 
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Peter's mother was furious. She 
shoved The Pup out the back door 
and ordered Peter to go to his room 
and wait until his -father came 
home. 

When Grandfather Ebenezer 
heard about The Pup he tried to 
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The story of Peter’s accident 
was written for the National Safe- 
tv Council and made available 
to this magazine at the request 
of our Rural Editorial Service. 
Illustrations courtesy of Safety 
Education. 





intervene. Grandfather Ebenezer 
was an amazing person. Some said 
he was decidedly queer, touched in 
the head. He told wondrous stories 
of faraway places and times, and 
talked of Griffins, dragons and uni- 
corns as though they were just 
around the corner. Peter knew the 
old man was a rare and wonderful 
person. But Peter's mother 
wouldn't listen to his eloquent per- 
suasion. She told him he was a 
“muddle-headed old fuddy- 
duddy”’ and could just keep his 
nose out of her business. 


Grandmother Martha overheard 
this conversation and she didn’t 
like it one bit. She knew her 
Ebenezer was no muddle-headed 
old fuddy-duddy. She was so 
angry about it that she could not 
keep her mind on her quilting. 
Grandmother Martha was known 
far and wide for her colorful crazy 
quilts. She made them from bits 
cut from the gay dresses she'd buy 
and then be afraid to wear—afraid 
because the neighbors might laugh 
at an old lady trying to look like 
a young peacock. She would let 
Peter choose samples of crimson, 
gold and blue to tuck in his pocket 
against a lonely moment. 


When Peter's father came home 
from work he was in a bad mood. 
Peter’s father’s boss had decided he 
couldn’t afford a trip to Florida 
for his wife. Over the breakfast 
table she had said a lot of nasty 
things about his incompetence as a 
breadwinner. All that day Peter’s 
father’s boss was sore about the 
things his wife had said. He told 
Peter’s father he was inefficient and 





would have to mend his ways if he 
wanted to keep his job. When 
time came for the whipping on 
which Peter’s mother insisted, Pe- 
ter's father hit harder than neces- 
sary. But it was understandable; 
perhaps, Peter's father’s boss’s wife 
made life miserable for Peter's 
father’s boss who made life miser- 
able for Peter’s father so he made 
life miserable for Peter. 
Grandfather Ebenezer had no 
stories to tell that evening. Grand- 
mother Martha had put her quilt- 
ing away so there were no bright 
samples to tuck in one’s pocket 
against a lonely moment. The Pup 


was out in a cold, unfriendly 
world. Peter cried himself to 
sleep. 


The next day was the day Miss 
Bishop decided to give reading 
tests to Peter's second grade. Miss 
Bishop was ambitious. She had de- 
cided she’d have the very best sec- 
ond grade language program in the 
city, or in the whole state, or 
maybe, the best in the entire nation. 
She worked hard at it. For ex- 
ample, one day Peter had burst 
forth with, “‘Miss Bishop, them 
clouds is like pink kittens, ain’t 
they?’’ Miss Bishop had been very 
patient. She'd said, “‘Peter, you 
know better than that. We don’t 
say ‘them clouds is’ or ‘ain't’. Now 
try again.’’ But Peter refused to 
repeat the sentence; so Miss Bishop 
had concluded he was a stubborn 


(Continued on page 148) 
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Our Cover 


Give A Child A Book He 


ce OBODY,” our critics 
N veut say, ‘reads any- 
thing in America. No- 
body can.’’ This, in effect, is what 
Leacock did say a few years back. 
Although his charges are not al- 
together serious nor altogether true, 
they contain enough truth to jus- 
tify the ‘‘great and continuous 
concern” Hendrik van Loon once 
said we should feel over the fact 
that less than 2 per cent of the peo- 
ple of this country are book-read- 
ers. 

There has also developed a curi- 
osity about what people read when 
they do read. Well over 200 pub- 
lished studies have been made of 
the reading habits of elementary 
and high-school pupils. These 
studies, together with surveys of 
adult reading, give a fairly compre- 
hensive picture of the reading hab- 
its of group after group of persons 
of similar age, intelligence, educa- 
tion, cultural background, profes- 
sional interest, geographic back- 
ground, and social status. 


For Meaning 

Whether one can read well 
enough to make the act anything 
but a burden is clearly a matter 
to be reckoned with when consid- 
ering the effects of reading. The 
poor reader who gets only vague 
impressions of meaning is not like- 
ly to read much. Nor is he likely 
to admit his inadequacies. The bet- 
ter reader often suffers a disquieting 
feeling of not reading quite so well 
as he should, which sends him to 
““*how-to-read”” books that promise 
to change his reading habits. 

How much such a change is 
needed is shown by recent research 
which places the comprehension 
level of persons now 20 to 40 years 
of age at grade 7.3. Although this 
is somewhat higher than a few 
years ago, it still points to the fact 
that the average reader cannot com- 
prehend materials written above the 
13- or 14-year-old level except as 
his reading ability is augmented by 
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by Bernice E. LEARY 


Curriculum Consultant, Madison, Wisconsin 


broader experience and more ma- 
ture interests and attitudes. 

Time formerly spent in reading 
is now being shared with movies 
and radio, but ‘‘movie-going’’ 
children read more books and more 
approved books than those who 
attend movies infrequently. Seeing 
films pertaining to history causes 
children to read more supplemen- 
tary material than otherwise. 

The Princeton Survey shows 
that the radio definitely stimulates 
adult listeners to book reading. 
Newspaper reading, too, seems to 
benefit from radio, particularly 
from news broadcasts. Even the 
so-called non-reader, listening to 
abbreviated radio news, becomes 
dissatisfied and turns to the news- 
paper, where he can “‘read all about 
it."’ Seventy per cent of the fam- 
ilies with radios listen regularly to 
news broadcasts. 


First Steps 


Research says often, through its 
learning casualties, that learning to 
read is no light matter. And that 
in too many cases the school makes 
the learning harder than it needs to 
be. But there are ways to make 
bc th the learning and the teaching 
easier. Postponing the time of be- 
ginning reading is perhaps the sim- 
plest, provided the time formerly 
spent on reading is used in educa- 
tive experiences that promote bal- 
anced growth. These experiences 
may include excursions, building 
and constructing, rhythms and 
games, observation of pictures, free 
discussion, dramatization, creative 
expression, play, and various kinds 
of classroom routine. Special train- 
ing may be given, preferably in- 
formally, to develop sight and 
sound discrimination and simple 
number and color concepts; to de- 
velop the ability to identify right 
and left; to handle books; to use 
classroom equipment; to carry out 
directions; and to formulate and 
“‘read’’ reports of group experi- 
ences. 





Cun Read 





This excellent distillation of 
what research has to say about 
reading, appeared in the Febru- 
ary, 1946, issue of the Journal 
of Educational Research. The au- 
thor, who graciously gave us per- 
mission to republish it, is Cur- 
riculum Consultant in the Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, Public Schools. 





The cover photograph was 
taken by Luther F. Addington, 
principal of Wise High School, 
one of Virginia’s best known and 
most often published amateur 
photographers. 





Recent evidence indicates that all 
readiness tests are fairly valid pre- 


dictors of reading success, but no 


better than intelligence tests or 
teacher judgment based on rating 
scales. With readiness as a starting 
point, the reading road is clearly 
marked. 


Readiness 


1. Either the direct approach 
from basic books, or the prepara- 
tory approach by way of experi- 
ences, basic books, and supplemen- 
tary books may be used. High and 
average groups do equally well by 
either method. Slow groups seem 
to do better by the direct method. 

2. Either the activity program 
or the regular traditional program 
may have advantages in teaching 
reading. The former tends to re- 
sult in superiority in amount and 
range of reading and in the quality 
of recreational reading done, where- 
as the latter seems to develop greater 
power in the formal phases of read- 
ing. 

3. Only the occasional bright 
child needs no help in analyzing 
words. Yet overemphasis on phon- 
ics may result in the children be- 
coming more interested in “‘saying 
words” than in discovering what 
the ‘words say.”’ 

4. Manuscript writing makes 
for more rapid progress in reading 
for both dull and superior groups. 

(Continued on page 145) 
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Parents and Teachers 


Work For Youth 


by Mase. W. HucHeEs 
President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HAT do parent-teacher 
\ members want for youth 

today? What things are 
we working for? What directions 
do our efforts take us in this year 
of grace? They take us, first of all, 
along certain well-trodden paths. 
We want youth to have a better 
chance for good health than youth 
has ever had before. We want 
youth—all of America’s youth— 
to have a better chance for an edu- 
cation. And we want youth to 
have not only excellent preparation 
for a lifework but a better chance 
to carry on that lifework. Last of 
all, we want youth to have a bet- 
ter chance to understand and as- 
sume the responsibilities of demo- 
cratic citizenship than youth has 
ever had before. These are our car- 
dinal aims today, as they have been 
for the past fifty years. 


For Health 


In the field of health we shall 
work for adequate medical care, 
protection against disease, and 
early preventive and remedial treat- 
ment for all children. We want 
every school child to have a hot 
and well-balanced noon meal, and 
we shall continue to sponsor the 
proper Federal legislation to make 
the school lunch a nation-wide pro- 
gram. We shall labor to give ex- 
ceptional children—both the 
handicapped and the unusually 
gifted — the care, advantage, and 
opportunities they need to develop 
to the fullest measure of their 
strength and ability. We shall do 
all in our power to make our mem- 
bers and the general public realize 
that a sturdy, sound physical fit- 
ness program is necessary at all 
times, not merely in time of war. 


For Education 


In the field of education we shall 
oppose curtailments of school facil- 
ities, staff, and curriculum that are 
advanced in the name of any kind 
of economy. We shall work for 
high professional standards and ap- 
propriate professional salaries for 
all teachers, and we shall try our 
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utmost to inspire talented young 
people to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. We shall give increased at- 
tention to the importance of radio, 
movies, and the press in the educa- 
tion of children and do what we 
can to gain further recognition of 
the need to use these media intelli- 
gently for educational purposes. 
We shall also continue our efforts 
to create in every home, every 
school, and every community, a 
good, stimulating environment in 
which children may grow to their 
full stature and capacity; to encour- 
age ample recreational facilites; and 
to take further positive steps to 
prevent juvenile delinquency. 


For Intangibles 


These are only a few of the 
paths we have trodden before and 
along which we hope to make still 
greater progress. But we shall not 
stop here. More and more we of 
the parent-teacher organization 
have come to realize that it is not 
enough to give young people the 
right opportunities. We must help 
them to become the kind of men 
and women who have grown all 
the way up, who can see life whole 
and take it in their stride. Jn other 
words, we are working not only 
for definite, tangible goals, but for 
the intangible things of the spirit 
without which all our endeavors 
would be as useless as seed sown 
on the whirlwind. 

We strive, therefore, to give our 
children a sense of the importance 
of their destiny. We parents in the 
home, teachers in the schoolroom, 
are completely, almost tragically 
aware of it, and we must make 
young people aware of it too. We 
know that they must succeed where 
we have failed, and we know that 
the urgency of the hour is so grave 
that youth must, above all things, 
realize its responsibility for the sur- 
vival of the world. 


More Than Generalizations 


These hopes for our youth can 
be made realities only through 
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well-coordinated teamwork on the 
part of parents and teachers. But 
generalizations are not sufficient to 
cope with the situations that con- 
front us today. You want to know 
—and you have a right to know— 
what our organization is doing to 
implement these goals and objec- 
tives. One out of every ten of our 
four million members is a teacher. 
Four hundred and two thousand 
men and women in every field of 
education are making a mighty 
contribution to the organization of 
parents and teachers. We are striv- 
ing to perfect the techniques of our 
cooperation. Even after fifty years 
of such endeavor we have barely 
scratched the surface of what we 
might accomplish if we really un- 
derstood and trusted each other. 
Our aims are the same. We, too, 
want more and better education for 
all children, the white, the black, 
the red, the yellow, the brown. We 
know that much more money is 
necessary. We want to restore the 
prestige of the teaching profession, 
if indeed it has ever been lost, in the 
thinking of all people. Students of 
history know that immortal teach- 
ers have shaped the destiny of the 
world. We do not hear much of 
the great capitalists of antiquity. 
It is true that in the Bible we are 
told of the rich man, Dives, but 
he was in hell at that writing. 
Even the rich young ruler who 
was not willing to sell all his goods 
and give it to the poor turned sor- 
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rowfully away, and presumably 
his soul was lost. 


Conserve Teachers Time 


The parent-teacher organization 
is the only one you can count on 
. to save the time of teachers for the 
real task of teaching the funda- 
mentals of education for which the 
schools are maintained. The rank 
and file of parent-teacher members 
have not always been aware of 
this responsibility. They may have 
contributed unwittingly to the 
overloading of the teachers’ time, 
‘but they can be informed and made 
to realize that if parents and 
teachers do not work together to 
conserve the time of teachers and 
pupils for the study of the curric- 
ulum which educators have laid 
out, schools will soon become dis- 
pensers of propaganda and collect- 
ing agencies for every altruistic 
group in America. I am told by 
the teachers and principals from 
many sections in this country, that 
drives, days, weeks, essays tread 
one upon the heels of another from 
September to June. The parent- 
teacher organization grew out of 
the need of educators for closer 
cooperation with the parents if the 
training of children was to be ef- 
fective. Elizabeth Harrison, presi- 
dent of Chicago Kindergarten Col- 
lege, Dr. Stanley G. Hall, and Felix 
Adler, started the thinking in this 
direction several years before the 
National Congress was organized 
in 1897. I do not hold with the 
idea that we are a folk movement. 
My conception of a folk movement 
is peasants dancing on the village 
green. We are definitely an edu- 
cational organization. 


PTA Teacher Training 


We believe that cooperation be- 
tween parents and teachers in the 
education of children is so funda- 
mental that teachers should get this 
philosophy and training where 
they get their other preparation for 
teaching and that is in the teacher- 
education institutions. 

After sporadic attempts during 
a score of years a new approach 
was tried last year at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. There, under the 
guidance of the Child Welfare Re- 
search Division of the University, 
a group of seventy men and women 
about equally divided between par- 
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ents and teachers took part in a 
workshop to discuss the reasons for 
active whole-hearted cooperation of 
these two groups and to provide 
a means whereby they might be 
incorporated into the professional 
education of teachers. 

Out of this experience and from 
the material and publications of 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers was developed a unit 
of study on parent-teacher under- 
standing and cooperation to be of- 
fered by teacher-education institu- 
tions with credit, as a useful and, 
we believe, a necessary part of a 
teacher’s equipment for his work. 

The next step is a tryout of this 
unit of study. For this purpose, 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has offered all-ex- 
pense scholarships to colleges and 
universities that will send a mem- 
ber of their faculty to Northwest- 
ern University this summer to take 
this course with a view to incor- 
porating it in their educational 
courses in their respective institu- 
tions. 


Eight to Cooperate 
To date, eight leading institu- 
tions have accepted the offer of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and a member of their 
faculties will work to this end un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Paul 
Witty for three weeks in August. 
A telegram from our headquarters 
in Chicago indicates that Ohio 
State, New York University, Min- 
nesota State, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Cornell, North Carolina 
State, and Harvard University by 
their acceptance of this plan are 
ready to head the banner roll of 
teacher education institutions in 

this important undertaking. 


Health Units 


In the field of health, we shall 
work aggressively to extend public 
health services until there is a health 
unit in every county or comparable 
division in the land. Healthy chil- 
dren will not come out of the com- 
munities surrounded by mosquito- 
ridden lakes, streams, and marshes, 
or where noninspected meat, milk, 
and other foods are consumed in 
their homes, or where no safeguards 
are set up against contagious dis- 
eases. One specific attempt to send 
children to school free from phys- 
ical defects was begun by the Na- 





tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in 1925 and carried on 


through the years. This project 
will continue until adequate means 
have been set up in communities 
to render this necessary service un- 
der local, State, and Federal aus- 
pices. 


Teacher Supply 


The National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers is deeply con- 
cerned over the teacher situation in 
this country. Scholarships are be- 
ing offered by seventeen of our 
State branches to superior young 
people to induce them to enter the 
field of elementary education. Cali- 
fornia, in particular, has set aside 
eighty thousand dollars to provide 
free education for four years to 
prospective teachers who possess the 
qualifications desired. These ef- 
forts are an indication of our alarm 
over current conditions; they are 
not considered by our group as the 
solution. In order to induct and 
retain in the profession the teachers 
our schools need, nation-wide 
measures must be undertaken. Our 
country has a stake in the educa- 
tion of its citizens and a respon- 
sibility which it must discharge. 
We know the irrefutable facts. 
Two world wars in one generation 
have revealed our inadequacies in 
health and education, and the time 
has come to do something about 
them. 


Two Billion Needed 


A nation that can spend two bil- 
lion dollars on one project for 
world destruction, without even 
the knowledge of the rank and file 
of the people, can surely spend an 
additional two billion dollars for 
education as a foundation for 
world reconstruction. Under its 
new program, Great Britain is 
spending 6 per cent of its annual 
income for education. Soviet Russia 
is spending 14 per cent of its na- 
tional income for education, while 
the United States is spending a 
paltry 1.4 per cent of its annual 
income for education. These facts 
were brought to light at the Na- 
tional Emergency Conference on 
Teacher Preparation and Supply, 
held in Chautauqua last week. 


(Continued on page 151) 
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LAST YEAR’S WINNERS: Front row, left to right—Lewis Franklin Garber (17), Highland Springs High School, 











(Top Boy Winner); Barbara Ann Macy (17), Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, (Top Girl Winner); Nancy 
Byrd Leslie (16), Lane High School, Charlottesville; Lena Ruth Iggers (16), Thomas Jefferson High School, Rich- 
mond; Constantine Theodore Tsitsera (17), Newport News High School. Second row, left to right—Robert Theodore 
Pickett, III, (17), Jefferson High School, Roanoke; Henry Taft Miller (16), Falmouth High School; Walter Gordon 
Binns, Jr. (16), Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond; George Young Ballentine (16), Newport News High School; 
Robert Earl Offenbacker (17), Jefferson High School, Roanoke. Third row, left to right—Carl Norwood Robeson (17), 
Newport News High School; Marvin Jay Bleiberg (18), Newport News High School; Neal Theodore Levin (17), 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond; Virgil DeWitt Beckner (17), E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg; Latane 





Daniel Brugh, Jr. (17), Troutville High School. : 
All 15 of the talented youngsters shown above, who were discovered last year by the Virginia Academy of Science 


through its Science Talent Search, are now attending college. 


ships. 
sideration. 
Virginia. 


They were awarded an aggregte of $30,000 in scholar- 
School administrators and science teachers are urged to give the present Science Talent Search every con- 
We know that they will aid in every possible way in the problem of finding outstanding science talent in 


Virginia’s Science Talent Search 


HE Virginia Academy of Sci- 

ence has launched its second 

state-wide Science Talent 
Search. 

The Science Talent Search Com- 
mittee is eager for all of Virginia’s 
public, private, and parochial sec- 
ondary school administrators and 
science teachers to see to it that all 
high school seniors in the State, 
who are outstanding in science 
achievement, be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the Na- 
tional Science Talent Search Con- 
test conducted annually by the Sci- 
ence Clubs of America. 

Applications to participate in 
this contest should be mailed im- 


for NOVEMBER, 1946 


mediately to Miss Margaret E. 
Patterson, Secretary, Science 
Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Academy's Science Talent 
Search Committee wishes to coop- 
erate in every possible way with 
the Science Clubs of America in 
the conduct of its contest. It is 
believed that such cooperation will 
encourage a large proportion of 
our talented seniors to seek the na- 
tional recognition provided by suc- 
cess in this contest. Moreover, par- 
ticipation in the national contest 
will materially aid the Virginia 
Science Talent Search Committee 
in its quest for science talent. 


State-Wide 
The Science Talent Search Com- 
mittee of Virginia's Academy of 
Science is hoping to make the Vir- 
ginia Science Talent Search a 
genuine State enterprise. To that 
end the committee is seeking to 
find ways and means of giving con- 
sideration to outstanding students 
in science who may not participate 
in the contest conducted by the 
Science Clubs of America. More- 
over, the Committee hopes to in- 
clude high school juniors as well 
as seniors in its State contest. If the 
science teachers in Virginia so de- 
sire, it may be possible in the future 
(Continued on page 144) 
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40th Annual Convention 


Virginia Education Association 
Richmond - November 26-29, 1946 


“Teacher Recruitment” 





OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS—Hotel John Marshall. 
REGISTRATION—Auditorium, Hotel John Marshall. 

All persons attending the annual meeting should 
register and receive the official program, badge, and 
other important information. The Registration Booth 
will be open from Wednesday morning, November 
27, until Friday, November 29. 


WHO ARE DELEGATES? 


1. Those duly elected to represent local education 
associations on the basis of one for each twenty- 
five members or major fraction thereof. 

2. One representative from each county and city 

school board, members of which have paid dues 

to the Virginia Education Association. 

The president of each local association, ex-officio. 

Each division superintendent of schools, ex-officio. 

Members of the Board of Directors of the Vir- 

ginia Education Association. 


7 pe 


INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES 


Credentials—Delegates whose certificates of elec- 
tion have been forwarded to Association Headquar- 
ters will be given an official delegate badge by which 
they will be identified. Delegates will also be given 
a complimentary ticket to the dinner to the Delegate 
Assembly, which will be held in the Hotel John 
Marshall, on Thursday, November 28, 6:00 P. M., 
for delegates from Districts A, B, C, D, J, and L, 
and on Friday, November 29, 6:00 P. M., for dele- 
gates from Districts E, F, G, H, I, K, and M. 


Seating Arrangements—Seats will be reserved for 
delegates at the front of the John Marshall High 
School Auditorium for all sessions. Placards will 
indicate the section reserved for each of the thirteen 
Districts of the Virginia Education Association. Dele- 
gates are required by the constitution to occupy seats 
reserved for them. It is desirable that the delegates 
from each local association occupy adjacent seats in 
the section reserved for their districts. All delegates 
are requested to be in their seats before the hour set 
for the meeting. 


Voting and Business Session—Each local associa- 
tion is entitled to one vote for each twenty-five mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof. The superintendent 
of schools and the president of each local association 
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are ex-officio delegates and entitled to one vote each. 
Each school board whose members have joined the 
VEA is also entitled to name one delegate. 

Delegates are expected to be in attendance at all 
sessions. 

Voting for President of the Association was con- 
ducted by the local associations during the period set 
by the Credentials Committee, October 21-31, and 
results will be announced at the last session of the 
Convention. 


Dinner to Delegate Assembly—Doue to inability 
to secure a dining hall large enough for the entire 
Delegate Assembly, the dinner this year will be given 
in two sections as follows: 

Thursday, November 28, 6:00 P. M.—Doelegates 

from Districts A, B, C, D, J, and L. 
Friday, November 29, 6:00 P. M.—Delegates 
from Districts E, F, G, H, I, K, and M. 

The program for the dinners will be identical. 
Those who find it impossible to attend on the eve- 
ning scheduled for their District may apply at the 
registration desk for the privilege of exchanging 
tickets. 


Housing 


In order that everyone who desires to attend 
the Convention may be assured of accommodations, 
the John Marshall Hotel and the Richmond Cham- 
ber of Commerce have agreed to operate a housing 
bureau. All requests for reservations should be ad- 
dressed to Virginia Education Association Hous- 
ing Bureau, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. : 

Due to unusually heavy demands for hotel ac- 
commodations, it is necessary that arrangements be 
made to share rooms; two to a room in practically 
all cases and three wherever possible. Only a very 
limited number of single rooms are available. Ap- 
proximately 700 rooms have been allotted us—600 
with bath. Please make reservations immediately. 

The Housing Bureau can place you in a tourist 
home if you prefer this to the hotel. 


Important 
All dues should be paid and delegates reported 
to VEA Headquarters before November 23. 
Make hotel reservations early. Do not take the 
risk of coming without reservations. 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


Tuesday, November 26 





10:00 A.M. 


2 


2:3 


6 


8: 


8: 


8: 


:30 P.M. 


30 P.M. 


:00 P.M. 


00 P.M. 


00 P.M. 


15 P.M. 


Board of Directors, Virginia Education 
Association, Headquarters Office. 

Board of Directors, Virginia Education 
Association, Headquarters Office. 

Executive Meeting, Department of Su- 
pervisors, Hotel John Marshall, Lee 
Room. 
Dinner, Department of Supervisors, 
Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
Board of Directors, Virginia Education 
Association, Headquarters Office. 
Board of Directors, Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room. 

Department of Superintendents, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden. 


Wednesday, November 27 











9:30-12:00 A.M. Department of Supervisors, Hotel 


10: 


10: 


:45 A.M. 


00 A.M. 


00 A.M. 


:00 A.M. 


[00 A.M. 


715 P.M. 


:00 P.M. 


:00 P.M. 


:00 P.M. 


:00 P.M. 


:00 P.M. 


John Marshall, Lee-Byrd-Washing- 
ton Rooms. 

Department of Superintendents, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden. 

Executive Board, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Hotel John Marshall, 
Parlor A. 

Executive Board, Department of Ele- 
mentary Principals, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Monroe Room. 

Department of Secondary Principals, 
Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden. 
Virginia Association of School Trustees, 
Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room. 
Luncheon, Department of Superintend- 
ents, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 

den. 

Department of Secondary Principals, 
Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden. 
Department of Supervisors, Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee-Byrd-Washington 

Rooms. 

Department of Teacher Training, Hotel 
Murphy, Room 4. 

Virginia Association of School Trustees, 
Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room. 


:00-3:00 P.M. Department of Classroom Teach- 


ers, Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A. 


:00-4:00 P.M. Department of Elementary Prin- 


cipals, Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room. 


:00-5:00 P.M. Department of Classroom Teach- 


ers, Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room. 

Virginia High School League, Hotel 
Richmond, Winter Garden. 


:00-5:30 P.M. School Secretaries Section, Hotel 


John Marshall, Lee-Byrd-Washing- 
ton Rooms. 
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4:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


Reception—Governor’s Mansion. Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. William M. Tuck, 
Hosts. 

Opening General Session of the Dele- 
gate Assembly, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 


Thursday, November 28 





8:00 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


Breakfast, Peabody Alumni, Ewart’s 
Cafeteria, Monticello Room. 

Second General Session of the Delegate 
Assembly, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 

Luncheon, Virginia Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello Room. 

Dinner for Delegates from Districts A, 
B, C, D, J, and L, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden. 

Third General Session of the Delegate 


Friday, November 29 





7:30 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 
9:30 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 
12:30 P.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


Assembly, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 

NEA Breakfast, Ewart’s Cafeteria. 

Agriculture Section, John Marshall 
High School, Room 113. 

Art Section, John Marshall High 


School, Room 114. 

Audio-Visual Section, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden. 

Business Education Section, John Mar- 
shall High School, Room 116. 

Distributive Education Section, John 
Marshall High School, Room 115. 

Home Economics Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Washington Room. 

Industrial Arts Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Byrd Room. 

Mathematics Section, Hotel Richmond, 
Winter Garden. 

Public School Librarians Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Marshall Room. 
Retired Teachers Section, Hotel John 

Marshall, Parlor A. 

Science Section—Elementary, John 
Marshall High School, Room 112. 

Trade and Industry Section. 

Visiting Teachers Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Monroe Room. 

Writing Section, Hotel John Marshall, 
Lee Room. 

Speech Section, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond Room. 

Music Section, Hotel Jefferson. 

Fourth General Session of the Delegate 
Assembly, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 

Luncheon, Business Education Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room. 

Luncheon, Music Section, Hotel Jeffer- 
son. 
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1:00 P.M. Luncheon Meeting, Classical Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 

2:00 P.M. Classical Section, Hotel John Marshall, 
Monroe Room. 

2:00 P.M. Physical and Health Education Section, 
Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden. 

2:00 P.M. Science Section—Secondary, Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room. 

2:00 P.M. Virginia Vocational Association, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden. 

2:30 P.M. English Section, Hotel John Marshall, 

Parlor A. 
2:30 P.M. Music Section, Hotel Jefferson. 


2:30 P.M. Social Studies Section, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Washington Room. 


4:00 P.M. Virginia High School League, Hotel 
Richmond, Richmond Room. 

4:00 P.M. Virginia High School League, Hotel 
Murphy, Room 4. 

6:00 P.M. Dinner for Delegates from Districts E, 
F, G, H, I, K, and M, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden. 

8:15 P.M. Final General Session of the Delegate 
Assembly, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 





President Z. T. Kyle 


THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
RECEPTION AND DINNERS 
Wednesday, November 27 


4:00 P. M. Reception—Governor’s Mansion, Cap- 
itol Square 
Governor and Mrs. William M. Tuck will be hosts 
to the school teachers and administrators of Vir- 
ginia, reviving this delightful custom of pre- 
War years. 


Thursday, November 28 


6:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Dinner for Delegates from Districts A, B, C, D, 
J, and L. 

Presiding, Z. T. Kyle, President of the Association. 

Invocation—Rev. T. Rupert Coleman, Pastor Gin- 
ter Park Baptist Church, Richmond. 

Dinner. 

Welcome by the Honorable Horace H. Edwards, 
Mayor of the City of Richmond. 

Introduction of Distinguished Guests. 

Music—Angelo LaMariana, Violinist. 

Address—James E. Gheen, Humorist, New York 
City. 

Benediction. 

Friday, November 29 


6:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Dinner for Delegates from Districts E, F, G, H, 
I, K, and M 

Program identical with that given for Thursday din- 
ner. 
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Governor William M. Tuck 


G. Tyler Miller 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, November 27 


8:15 P. M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 

Presiding, Z. T. Kyle, President of the Association. 

Invocation—Rev. Frederick J. Warnecke, Rector, St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, Richmond. 

Music—The Boys Chorus of Blair Junior High 
School, Norfolk—Roy Nichols, Director. 

Presentation of Distinguished Service Award to School 
Board Member—Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, Farmville. 

Address—Z. T. Kyle, President, Virginia Education 
Association. 

Address—G. Tyler Miller, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Address—Governor William M. Tuck. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday. November 28 








11:00 A. M., John Marshall High School Audito- 
rium 

Memorial Service. 

MEMORIAL FOR TEACHERS WHO HAVE DIED 
DURING THE YEAR, 

Conducted by Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman of the 
Necrology Committee. Dr. Luther A. Richman, 
Song Leader. 

Hymn—*O God Our Help in Ages Past’’. 
Prayer—Rev. J. Blanton Belk. 

Remarks and Roll Call. 

Silent Prayer—One Moment. 
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Solo—**There is No Death”—Charles Williams, 
Soloist. 
Jane Willard, Accompanist. 
Hymn—‘‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our God’’. 
THE WAR OF IDEAS, 
Rev. J. Blanton Belk, President, Richmond Min- 
isterial Association and Pastor, St. Giles Pres- 
byterian Church. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, November 28 


8:15 P. M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 
Presiding, Z. T. Kyle, President of the Association. 
Invocation—Rev. T. Rupert Coleman, Pastor Ginter 

Park Baptist Church, Richmond. 

Music—William and Mary Choir—Carl Fehr, Di- 
rector. 
TEACHER RECRUITMENT, 

Dean W. E. Peik, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Chairman, National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; President, National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education. 

ART—A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION, 

Lamar Dodd, Head of Art Department, University 
of Georgia and President, Southeastern Arts As- 
sociation. 


Friday, November 29 
11:00 A. M., John Marshall High School Audito- 


rium 

Presiding, Z. T. Kyle, President of the Association. 

Invocation— 

Report—Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, 
VEA. ‘ 

Group Singing. 

Minutes of the 1945 Delegate Assembly. 

Minutes of the Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors. 

Adoption of Program of Action for 1946-47. 

Report of Treasurer, J. Irving Brooks. 

Report of Auditing Committee, G. H. Reid, Chair- 
man. 

Report of Board of Trustees, Joseph E. Healy, Chair- 
man. 

Report of Budget Committee, C. L. Jennings, Chair- 
man. 

Report of Committee on Time and Place of Con- 
vention, Dr. E. F. Overton, Chairman. 











Lieut. Gov. L. Preston Collins 
for NOVEMBER, 1946 


Mayor Horace H. Edwards 





Report of Constitution Committee, Dr. Francis G. 
Lankford, Jr., Chairman. 


FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 29 


8:15 P. M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 

Presiding, Z. T. Kyle, President of the Association. 

Invocation—Rev. J. J. Scherer, Jr., Pastor First 
English Lutheran Church, Richmond. 

Concert—Newport News High School Band—65 
pieces—Elinor Sherman, Director. 

DESIGN FOR WAGING PEACE, 

Dr. Harold Benjamin, Director, Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education; Dean, University of Maryland. 

Presentation and Discussion of Committee Recommen- 
dations: 

American Education Week Committee, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hudson, Chairman. 

Certification Policy Committee, Leslie E. Bush, 





Chairman. 

Citizenship Committee, S. A. MacDonald, Chair- 
man. 

Editorial Advisory Board, Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, 
Chairman. 


Federal Legislative Committee, Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes, Chairman. 

Legislative Committee and Policies Commission, 
Z. T. Kyle, Chairman. 

Minimum Salary Standards Committee, W. T. 
Woodson, Chairman. 

Necrology Committee, Lucy Mason Holt, Chair- 
man. 

Professional Standards Committee, Dr. J. P. 
Wynne, Chairman. 

Public Relations Committee, R. C. Jennings, Chair- 
man. 

Retirement Committee, D. E. McQuilkin, Chair- 
man. 

School Finance Committee, F. F. Jenkins, Chair- 
man. 

School Savings Committee, Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., 
Chairman. 

Sick Leave and Sabbatical Leave Committee, F. J. 
Critzer, Chairman. 

Teacher Recruitment Commission, Dr. Dabney S. 
Lancaster, Chairman. 

Tenure Committee, R. L. Lacy, Chairman. 





Lamar Dodd 











Dean Ernest O. Melby 


Welfare Committee, Ethel Spilman, Chairman. 

Report of Resolutions Committee, H. V. White, 
Chairman. 

Report of Credentials Committee, Mrs. Margaret H. 
Forbes, Chairman. 

Awarding of Honorary Life Memberships. 


Adjournment. 


MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENTS 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Wednesday, November 27 


10:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Executive Board Meeting (Officers of the Department, 
presidents and representatives of all Districts). 


2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 

Presiding, N. Celeste Jones, President. 

Business Meeting (Open to all Classroom Teachers) 
—Election of Officers. 


3:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
EDUCATION FOR A HUMANE DEMOCRACY, 

Dr. Ernest O. Melby, Dean, School of Education, 

New York University. 
THE LANGUAGE Hour, 

“‘Puppetry’’—The Junior League. 

“Illustrated Story’’—Fifth Grade Patrick Henry 
School, Richmond, Mrs. Frances Hart Jones, 
Teacher. 

“Choral Speaking’’—Dr. Rachel Sutton, Professor 
of Elementary Education, University of Georgia. 
Introduced by Miss Elsie Coleman, Co-author of 
“Trails Beckon’’, ‘“‘Brave and Glad’’, and ‘The 
World Is Wide.”’ 

TEA—Johnson Publishing Company, Hosts. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday. November 27 


10:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Executive Board. 


2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Presiding, Mrs. Josephine N. Howdershell, President. 

1. WHAT OTHER GROUPS OF ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS ARE DOING, 

Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Department 

of Elementary School Principals, National 
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Dr. Harold Benjamin 


Dean W. E. Peik 


Education Association. 
2. THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL AS A SUPER- 
VISOR, 
Dr. James Harold Fox, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, George Washington University. 
3. Business Session—Election of Officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Tuesday, November 26 


8:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Board of Directors. 





Wednesday, November 27 





10:00 A. M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Presiding, F. W. Sisson, President. 
Theme—Organization for Professional Improvement. 
1. PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS IN VIRGINIA, 
Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Director of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education. 
2. ORGANIZING AND OPERATING A TOTAL SCHOOL 
PROGRAM, 
L. R. Stanley, Principal, Newport News High 
School. 
3. How A PRINCIPAL SUPERVISES A COMBINED 
HIGH AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM, 
J. L. Walthall, Principal, Tazewell High School. 
4. DISCUSSION LEADERS, 
Hugh Sulfridge, Principal, Lane High School, 
Charlottesville. 
5. THE SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH, 
J. T. Christopher, Principal, George Washington 
High School, Danville. 





2:00 P. M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
1. PROGRAM OF DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS, 
H. E. Lyell, Clyde G. Johnson, H. A. Humphreys, 
T. P. Harwood, R. J. Costen, E. E. Trent, 
Robert Aylor, Douglas Evans, Herman L. 
Horne, J. B. M. Carter, J. I. Burton, S. A. 
MacDonald, P. E. Ahalt. 
2. ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
President F. W. Sisson, Principal, Martinsville 
High School. 
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After school... 


2 have a Coke 
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All right, Who Is To Blame ? 


for the 9 out of 10 


FOREST FIRES 
that can be prevented 2.-- 











Se 


Use the ash fray Crush out your cigarette Put den in earth 





Be sure your match is out 


Help Prevent Forest and Woods Fires! You can, you 
know, by being more careful than ever before. You 
see, NINE out of every ten forest fires are caused by 
carelessness ... carelessness with matches, cigar- 
ettes, and land-clearing fires. So be careful this 
year. Remember, always, that your vigilance is 
America’s greatest defense against forest and 
woods fires! 


9 out of 10 can be prevented! 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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3. ‘THE VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOL LEAGUE, 
R. R. Fletcher, Executive Secretary, Virginia High 
School League. 
4. Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Tuesday, November 26 








8:15 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding, John D. Meade, President. 
1. “THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF A READING PRo- 
GRAM ADAPTED TO CURRENT NEEDs, 
Dr. William §S. Gray, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago. 
2. General Discussion. 


Wednesday, November 27 


9:45 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

1. Business and Announcements. 

2. ‘THE ROLE OF ADMINISTRATION IN THE EDu- 
CATION OF YOUTH, 

G. Tyler Miller, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
General Discussion. 

3. REPORTS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
THROUGH STATE AND LOCAL TESTING PRo- 
GRAMS, 

Richard C. Haydon, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
General Discussion. 


Wednesday, November 27 


1:15 P. M., Luncheon Meeting—Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden 
Presiding, John D. Meade, President. 
1. Post WAR SCHOOL PLANTS, 
Lawrence B. Perkins, Perkins & Will, Architects, 
Chicago. 
2. Business Session. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 


Tuesday, November 26 


2:30 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

Executive Board Meeting. 

6:00 P. M., Banquet—Hotel John Marshall, Roof 

Garden 

Presiding, Sue F. Ayres, President. 

Speaker—James E. Gheen, Humorist, New York 
City. 

Wednesday, November 27 


9:30 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee-Byrd-Wash- 
ington Rooms 
Presiding, Sue F. Ayres, President. 
Message—G. Tyler Miller, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
ADAPTING READING ACTIVITIES AND GUIDANCE TO 
THE VARYING NEEDS OF PUPILS, 
Dr. William S. Gray, Reading Specialist, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee-Byrd-Wash- 
ington Rooms 
Research Committee Report, Elizabeth Henson, State 
Department of Education. 
Business Meeting. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING 
Wednesday, November 27 





2:00 P. M., Hotel Murphy, Room 4 
Presiding, Dorothy I. Pratt, President. 


Round Table Discussion—Representative Council of 
Virginia Colleges and Junior Colleges Planning a 
Two-Year Program for the Department of Teacher 
Education. 


VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES 


Wednesday, November 27 





10:00 A. M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 
Presiding, H. L. Baxley, President. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS IN | 
TEACHER RECRUITMENT, | 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, Virginia 
Education Association. 
CURRENT EDUCATION PROBLEMS IN VIRGINIA, 
G. Tyler Miller, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
Discussion period following each address. 
2:00 P. M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 
How RICHMOND IS PREPARING FOR THE TWELVE- 
YEAR SCHOOL TERM, 
H. I. Willett, Superintendent of Schools, City of 
Richmond. 
RIGHTS OF THE SCHOOL BOARD IN MATTERS OF 


APPEAL, 
George D. Gibson, Attorney-at-Law, Richmond. 
Discussion period following each address. 


Business Session. 


VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Friday, November, 29 


2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding, Rosemary McMillan, President. 
VIRGINIA’S PLAN FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
Dowell J. Howard, Assistant State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and Director of Vocational 
Education. 
Introduction of Guest Speaker, 
B. H. Van Oot, State Director, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education. 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
IN VIRGINIA, 
Virginius Dabney, Editor, Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION Asso- 
CIATION TO SPECIALISTS, 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, VEA. 
Business Meeting. 


MEETINGS OF SECTIONS 
AGRICULTURAL SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


9:00 A. M., John Marshall High School, Room 113 
Presiding, S. W. Lee, President. 
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ART SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


9:00 A. M., John Marshall High School, Room 114 
Presiding, Virginia Bedford, President. 
THE Four R's, 
T. Jackson Lowe, Superintendent, Hoganville Pub- 
lic Schools, Hoganville, Georgia. 
AUDIO-VISUAL SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


9:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Presiding, Roland Galvin, President. 

1. PLANS AND PROBLEMS IN THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDs, 

Dr. Edgar M. Johnson, Director, Regional Bu- 
reau of Teaching Materials, State Teachers 
College, Farmville. 

2. CAN G.I. METHODS OF USING AUDIO-VISUAL 
Alps BE USED IN OUR SCHOOLS? 

Roy N. Puckett, Director, Audio-Visual Aids, 

Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond. 
3. SOME NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS, 

W. Henry Durr, Acting Supervisor, Bureau of 
Teaching Materials, State Department of 
Education. 

4. Business. 
BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


9:00 A. M., John Marshall High School, Room 116 

Presiding, W. L. Edwards, President, Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Association. 

Theme: ‘‘Progress in Business Education in Virginia’. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN 

VIRGINIA, 
W. L. Edwards, President, Virginia Business Edu- 
cation Association. 

TTRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 

TION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Clyde Humphries, U. S. Office of Education. 

TEACHER SUPPLY IN VIRGINIA, 

Robert Young, Director, Business Education De- 
partment, Radford College. 

BUILDING PLAN AND LAYOUT FOR COMMERCIAL 

DEPARTMENTS, 
Marguerite Crumley, Assistant State Supervisor, 
Commercial Education. 
WHAT THE VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
CAN Do FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS, 
Nettie Yowell, Secretary, Virginia Vocational As- 
sociation. 

STANDARDIZING A TERMINAL TESTING PROGRAM, 

Oscar Parrish, Assistant Principal, John Marshall 
High Schaol, Richmond. 

A STATE PROGRAM IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, 

A. L. Walker, State Supervisor, Commercial Edu- 
cation. 

(Each talk, with the exception of Mr. Humphries, 
will be five minutes, with an open forum follow- 
ing. ) 

12:45 P. M., Luncheon Meeting, Hotel John Mar- 

shall, Marshall Room 

Speaker—R. E. Slaughter, Advertising Manager, 
Gregg Publishing Company. 
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2:30 P. M.—Group will attend meeting of Virginia 
Vocational Association. 
CLASSICAL SECTION 

Friday, November 29 





1:00 P. M., Luncheon Meeting, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Monroe Room 

2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Presiding, Dr. Graves H. Thompson, President, 

Classical Association of Virginia. 
Speaker—Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, President, State 
Teachers College, Farmville. 

Panel Discussion—‘‘Implications for the Teaching of 
Latin in Virginia Contained in the Harvard Re- 
port, General Education in a Free Society’’— 
Professor A. Pelzer Wagener, College of William 
and Mary. 

Material: Professor Irving Silverman, Radford 
College of VPI. 

Procedures: Doris Ann Hargrove, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Richmond. 

Activities: Sallie S. Lovelace, Jefferson High School, 
Roanoke. 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 

Friday, November 29 


9:00 A. M., John Marshall High School, Room 115 
Presiding, Katherine Crippen, President. 
Integration of the Distributive Education Program 
in School and Community 
Cooperative High School Program. 
Retail Institute Program. 
Veteran On-the-Job Training Program. 
Panel Discussion, Distributive Education Staff. 
PRESENT BUSINESS TRENDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 
ON TRAINING FOR DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPA- 
TIONS, 
Wade McCargo. 
Summary—Louise Bernard, State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education. 
ENGLISH SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


2:30 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Presiding, Margie W. Robertson, President. 
Speaker—Honorable L. Preston Collins, Lieutenant- 
Governor of ‘Virginia. 
HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


9:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington 
Room 

Presiding, Beth Jordon, President. 

Speakers—Beth Peterson, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
% Co., and Sulvis Shiras, Household Finance, Chi- 
cago. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 

Friday, November 29 


9:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
President, H. Wayne Everett, 
Joint meeting with Trade and Industrial Education 
Section. 
MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


9:00 A. M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Presiding, H. H. Walker, President. 
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The V-2 begins ascent amidst dust, 


smoke, and flame. 
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ALEACCE 


ON SUBJECTS YOUR STUDENTS WILL ASK YOU ABOUT ‘ 


TRAVELING ABOUT 5 TIMES FASTER than 
sound, speeding as fast as 3400 mph 
on part of their trajectory into the 
ionosphere, the German V-2 rockets 
are being tested by the Army at 
White Sands, N. M. At the same 
time information is being gathered 
about cosmic rays, temperatures, 
density, pressure, dust, and bacteria 
75 miles up. This information is re- 
ceived on the ground through the 
use of telemetering equipment that 
is installed in the missiles. Results 
recorded by scientific instruments in 
the rocket nose are automatically 
radioed to earth during the flight. 
These V-2 rockets have gyro control; 
they also have an emergency radio 
control for shut-off. 
FIVE FEET IN DIAMETER and forty-six 
feet long, they weigh approximately 
15 tons. Within 63 seconds from the 
time the firing button is pressed, 
these rockets burn 8304 pounds of 
ethyl alcohol and 10,000 pounds of 
liquid oxygen. This mixture burns 
at high pressure in a combustion 
chamber and the gases are exhausted 
through a supersonic nozzle. The 
rocket is propelled in the same way 
a jet plane is driven. Rockets, how- 
ever, must carry their own supply 
of oxygen since they cannot draw it 
from the air as jet planes do. 

The V-2's speed at roughly a mile 
a second, At this tremendous speed 
the friction in the air causes them 
to become red hot toward the end 
of the flight when traveling in com- 
paratively dense atmosphere. 
SAFE FIRING OF THE ROCKETS was as- 
sured before these tests were even 
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started. General Electric scientists 
and engineers had, with the help of 
a computing machine, gathered the 
necessary data. They already knew 
the velocity, trajectory, altitude, and 
range of the rocket and were certain 
that all flight conditions could be 
met. This computing machine, a 
differential analyzer, did in ten days 
a job which would have required 
three months’ concentrated effort of 
an individual mathematician. The 
figures which the machine produced 
predicted very closely the actual 
flight operation of the rocket. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed 
as a service to teachers of question-asking boys 
and girls. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





1. WILL WE MEET THE PosT-WAR CHALLENGE? 
Dr. Raleigh Schorling, University High School, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
2. ATTEMPTS OF VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOLS TO 
MEET THE CHALLENGE, 
Lucy H. Sinclair, Newport News High School. 
W. S. Rumbaugh, Falls Church High School. 
Sammy Scott, Tazewell High School. 
3. REACTIONS TO THESE PROGRAMS, ; 
Dr. Raleigh Schorling, University High School, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., University of Vir- 
ginia. 
MUSIC SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


10:00 A. M., Hotel Jefferson 





Presiding, Mrs. Sena B. Wood, President, Virginia 


Music Educators Association. 


General Meeting. 
12:30 P. M., Testimonial Luncheon, Hotel Jef- 
ferson, Ballroom 

Honoring Dr. Luther A. Richman, State Supervisor 
of Music, and President, Music Educators National 
Conference. 

2:30 P. M., Hotel Jefferson 

General Meeting. 

Vocal, Instrumental and Piano Sections. 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


2:00 P. M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Presiding, A. E. Doran, President. 
Reports of District Chairmen. 
Demonstrations 
Activities for Primary Grades. 
Bad Weather Classroom Activities for Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades. 
Teaching Athletic Skills in Upper Elementary 
Grades. 
Conditioning Exercises for Elementary and High 
School Grades. 
Conducting the Physical Efficiency Tests. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


9:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 

Presiding, Julia F. Robinson, President. 

Business. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY OF TODAY, 

G. Tyler Miller, State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction. 

Forum Discussion: THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY 
OF TODAY—ITs PURPOSES AND ITS PROGRAM, 

Ellinor G. Preston, Chairman, Director of Li- 
braries, Richmond City Public Schools. 

Nancy Hoyle, Director, Department of Li- 
brary Science, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg. 

Elizabeth Ellmore, Director of Instruction, 
Dinwiddie County Public Schools, Din- 
widdie. 

Joseph B. Van Pelt, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bristol. 
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M. H. Bell, Principal, Andrew Lewis High 
School, Salem. 

Randolph W. Church, Richmond City 
School Board. 

Jane Shaver, Supervisor of School Libraries, 
Norfolk Public Schools, Norfolk. 


RETIRED TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


9:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Presiding, Mrs. J. W. Taliaferro, Vice-President. 
Invocation and National Athem. 
THE THREE HUNDRED DOLLAR FLOOR, 

Dr. Fred M. Alexander, State Director of Secondary 

Education. 

Memorial Service. 
Business. 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES SECTION 
Wednesday, November 27 


4:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee-Byrd-Wash- 
ton Rooms 
Presiding, Fay Moorman, President, Virginia Asso- 
ciation of School Secretaries. 
Business Session. 
THE SECRETARY DRESSES UP, 
Fashion Show—Thalhimers, Richmond. 
WE OPEN THE Door, 
Fay Moorman, President, Virginia Association of 
School Secretaries. 
IT HAPPENED IN THE OFFICE, 
Group Discussion. 
OUR NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
Frankie Anderson, Richmond. 
Tea and Social Hour—Richmond Group, Hostesses. 


SCIENCE SECTION—ELEMENTARY 
Friday, November 29 











9:00 A. M., John Marshall High School, Room 112 
Presiding, Mrs. Minnie C. England, President. 
Business Session. 
THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, 
Orville W. Wake, State Director of Elementary 
Education. 
NEEDS FOR RESOURCE-USE EMPHASIS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION, 
Alfred L. Wingo, State Supervisor of Conservation 
Studies. 


SCIENCE SECTION—SECONDARY 
Friday, November 29 


2:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

Presiding, Edwin E. Will, President. 

1. USING AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN SCIENCE 
‘TEACHING, 

Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Associate Professor 
of Secondary Education, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

2. IMPROVING SCIENCE TEACHING IN VIRGINIA 
SCHOOLS, 

Hon. Lloyd C. Bird, Member State Senate, and 

President of Phipps & Bird, Inc., Richmond. 


3. Business. 
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service! 


Members of the Virginia Education Association are cordially invited 
to avail themselves of our many customer services, during their stay in 
Richmond for their Fortieth Annual Convention . . . and at all times 
throughout the year. 


At Miller & Rhoads you will find numerous aids thoughtfully provided 
to save you time and energy . . . to help you solve your shopping prob- 
lems. Among these are our... 


CUSTOMERS’ SERVICE BALCONY, overlooking the Street Floor, Sixth Street side. A haven 
for weary shoppers . . . a place to relax, to meet friends . . . equipped for your comfort and con- 
venience. 


PACKAGE CHECKING DESK, Basement. No need to burden yourself with packages as 
you shop! You may have all purchases sent to the desk and pick them up at this central spot 
when you have completed your shopping. If your car is parked in the Richmond Garage, your 
packages will be sent there for you. 


GIFT WRAPPING BOOTH, Street Floor. Festive dress will be created for your gift pack- 
ages . . . for whatever sum you wish to spend, from 10¢ to $1.50. 


PACKAGE MAILING DESK, Basement. Packages will be wrapped and mailed for you, for 


a minimum charge. 


PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE. A personal shopper will give painstaking attention to your 
mail or phone orders. Or, if you wish, you may have a shopper accompany you throughout 
the store to help you with your selections. 


THE STAG SHOP, Street Floor. A boon to harried men shoppers. Here they may consult a 
shopper, who will make suggestions and carry through with the details of purchase, wrapping 
and mailing. 


Visit us when you are in Richmond. Let us serve you throughout the year. ... Write or phone 
the Personal Shopping Service—Dial 2-3111. 








SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Friday, November 29 





2:30 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington 
Room 

Presiding, Dr. R. E. Swindler, President. 

Theme: Social Studies Instruction and the Challenge 

of the Postwar World. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION INVOLVED, 

R. E. Swindler, President. 

ESSENTIAL OCCUPATIONAL KNOWLEDGE AND THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 

Dr. Lorin Thompson, Director of Bureau of Popu- 
lation and Economic Research, University of 
Virginia. 

Floor Leader, James E. Bauserman, Supervisor of 

Elementary Education, Fairfax County. 

Summary of Discussion, Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Di- 

rector of Instruction, State Department of Educa- 

tion. 

Business Session. 

Panel Discussion: STATE PROBLEMS AND THE PRO- 
GRAM OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE POSTWAR WORLD, 

Orville W. Wake, State Director of Elemen- 
tary Education. 

Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, Dean, Univer- 
sity of Richmond. 

Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, Director, Division of 
Teacher Training, State Department of 
Education. 

Dr. James Elliott Walmsley, President, Vir- 
ginia Council for the Social Studies, State 
Teachers College, Farmville. 

and others. 

Summary of Discussion, Hugh L. Sulfridge, Prin- 

cipal, Lane High School, Charlottesville. 


SPEECH SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


9:30 A. M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 
Presiding, Robert C. Beale, President, Virginia Speech 
Association. 
Introduction, 
Robert C. Beale, President. 
SPEECH EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
SPEECH EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
H. Hardy Perritt, University of Virginia. 
SPEECH EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA COLLEGES, 
Mary Latimer, Madison College. 
SPEECH EDUCATION AND PERSONALITY DEVELOP- 
MENT, 
George P. Wilson, Jr., University of Virginia. 
Discussion. 
Business Meeting. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


9:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 


Presiding, Roy Newkirk, President. 
Joint meeting with the Industrial Arts Section. 
Welcome Address, 
Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State Director of Trade and 
Industrial Education. 
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ENGLISH AND ITS RELATION TO INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


James E, Old, Director of Vocational Education, 
Norfolk. 


RELATED TRAINING FOR ON-THE-JOB VETERAN 
TRAINING, 
George Sandvig, Assistant State Supervisor, Trade 
and Industrial Education. 


Business Meeting. 


VISITING TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


9:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Presiding, Edith Smith, President. 

Business. 

Introduction of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

GREETINGS TO THE GROUP, 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, VEA. 

THE VISITING TEACHER PROGRAM IN VIRGINIA, 
Orville W. Wake, State Director of Elementary 

Education. 


WRITING SECTION 
Friday, November 29 


9:00 A. M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 


Presiding, W. C. Locker, President. 
Discussion—1. Handwriting—New and Old. 
2. Development of New Materials. 











To the V. E. A. 


Our best wishes for a successful 
convention. 


TO EACH MEMBER—an in- 
vitation to visit our exhibit on the 
balcony of the Virginia room and 
secure a useful souvenir. 


TO WELFARE COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS—a chance to secure 
the latest data on Teacher Welfare 
projects. 


R. T. Collins 
GROUP SUPERVISOR 


807 Central National Bank Bldg. 


Richmond, Virginia 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Executive Offices—Evanston, IIl. 
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William and Mary College Choir, Williamsburg, Virginia—Carl A. Fehr, Director 


Convention Music 


In addition to the speakers and other interest- 
ing features arranged for the program of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Delegate Assembly, an out- 
standing program of music has been arranged by 
Wendell Sanderson, Director of the Department of 
Music, Richmond Public Schools. Mr. Sanderson has 
secured some of the finest talent in the State which 
will bring to Richmond more than 150 young mu- 
sicians to perform at the general sessions of the An- 
nual Convention. No delegate will want to miss any 
of the music arranged. 


The Boys Chorus of Blair Junior High School, 
Norfolk, under the direction of Roy Nichols, will ap- 
pear Wednesday evening, November 27, at 8:15 
P. M., John Marshall High School Auditorium. This 
is the most outstanding group of its kind in Virginia. 


On Thursday, November 28, at 11:00 A. M., at 
the Necrology Service, John Marshall High School, 
Charles Williams, soloist, will sing ‘“There is No 
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Death’’. Miss Jane Willard will be his accompanist. 
Dr. Luther A. Richman, State Supervisor of Music 
Education, will lead the hymns. 


At 6:00 P. M. that evening, at the delegates’ dinner, 
Angelo LaMariana, violinist, will be the soloist. He 
will repeat his performance at the delegates’ dinner on 
Friday at the same hour. 


The William and Mary Choir, under the direction 
of Carl Fehr, will be featured at the 8:15 P. M. gen- 
eral session on Thursday, November 28, at John 
Marshall High School. This organization sings in a 
very entertaining manner and is one of the best college 
choirs in the State. 


At 8:15 P. M. on Friday, November 29, for the 
final general session of the Delegate Assembly, at 
John Marshall High School, the Newport News Band 
of 65 pieces, under the direction of Elinor Sherman, 
will present a short concert. This organization did 
outstanding work in playing concert music at last 
year's State music contest. 
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THE CONVENTION EXHIBIT 


All exhibit booths are located in the Hotel John Booth No. 


Marshall. Visit them. 42. Lyons & Carnahan 
Below is a list of exhibitors arranged according to 43-44. J. L. Edwards 
the number of exhibit space to be occupied: 45—46. Southern Desk Company 
Booth No. 47. Allyn and Bacon 
I1— 8. Flowers School Equipment Company 48. Doubleday Doran &% Company 
9. C. B. Dolge Company 49. Johnson Publishing Company 
10. J. B. Lippincott Company 50. Quarrie Corporation. 
11. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 51. Row, Peterson & Company 
12-13. Richmond Office Supply Company 52. Virginia Cancer Foundation 
14. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 53. W. C. Locker. 
15. Webster Publishing Company 56. World Book Company 
16. Macmillan Company Stage—National School Supply Company | 
17. Ginn & Company Space Adjacent to Manager Office—AAA 


18-21. Capitol Film and Radio Company M . 
22. Charles Scribner's Sons eee C. Birchard 
Be a oe eeeny 61. West Disinfecting Company 
; . oe pany 62. Zaner-Bloser Company 
29. F. A. Owen Publishing Company 63. Modern Talking Service 
30. F. E. Compton &% Company BA fin Bas 
31. L.G. Balfour Company 65. ieee. Side Inc. 


32. Southern Athletic Supply Co. ; 
33. American Book Company 66. Washington National Insurance Company 


34. Bobbs-Merrill Company Balcony 
35. McGraw-Hill Book Company 67. Colonial Williamsburg 
36. D.C. Heath & Company 68. Graduate Nurses Association 
37-38. Ideal Pictures Company 69. Meridian Electronic Equipment Company 
39. Standard Duplicating Machine Agency 70. Finnell System 
40. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company 71. Benton Review Publishing Co., Inc. 
41. Silver Burdett Company 72-73. W. R. Thompson & Company 








STANDARD DUPLICATING MACHINES 


IN USE IN WAYNESBORO HIGH SCHOOL SINCE MAY 23, 1936 


e NO REPAIRS REQUIRED 
e NO SERVICE REQUIRED 
e STILL IN GOOD USE 


























Phone, Write or Wire Nearest Office for Demonstration 











You are invited to visit our exhibit booth at 


VEA CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 27-29 











STANDARD DUPLICATING MACHINES AGENCY 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
22 N. Seventh Street Phone 3-2283 
Richmond 19, Virginia 





Roanoke Representative Norfolk Representative 
ACME TYPEWRITER CO. W. I. McCKENDREE 
116 West Church St. 1213 Granby St. 
Phone 4132 Phone 2-3852 
SALES * SERVICE - SUPPLIES 
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make 3 Rs ¥ ~ 
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/ « “Glass, steel, textiles, rubber, leather, nickel —just a few 
of the materials necessary to make the 15,000 parts of an 
automobile. And before the first 1946 car rolled from the 
assembly line, railroads were bringing those materials to- 
gether — from every part of the country! Take steel, for 
example — 
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2 « “—the iron ore, coal and limestone 
from which steel is made were loaded 
in hopper cars and carried by rail to a 
steel mill. Then, after the steel had been 
fabricated — sp 
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4, “they traveled in freight trains to an automobile 
assembly plant. And after many other necessary materi- 
als had also been delivered by rail, and the cars were 
completely built — 
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seme 


35 - “—some of it was shipped to factories mak- 
ing automobile parts — such as frames, engines, S. “this one was 
wheels and bodies. When the completed parts sent by rail to our 
were ready — home town — ready 
for service. So you 

















. see, the railroads per- 
TRANSPORTATION —A POLICY |! formed an essential | 
n* FOR THE FUTURE—Write for your % service in making | 
copy of this informative booklet. 4 15,000 parts into one | 
s newautomobile—an- | 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS other example of the 
941 Transportation Building fact that — | 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Name “The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 
OH AMERICAN RAILROADS 
City State 
ZONE NO. 
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Science Talent Search 


(Continued from page 127) 


to plan a Virginia Science Talent 
Search Contest that includes all 
high school pupils. 

Virginia's Academy of Science 
is interested in discovering and 
helping able young men and wo- 
men who appear capable of doing 
sound research in science. It is 
equally interested in finding able 
young men and women who show 
promising capabilities for inter- 
preting, popularizing, and teaching 
in the science fields. The outstand- 
ing young scientists sought by the 
Academy must, above all, be so- 
cially well adjusted and capable of 
making science and_ technology 
contribute efficiently to the im- 
provement of our civilization. The 
Academy recognizes that science 
and technology make powerful 
contributions to modern civiliza- 
tion, but it is ever so mindful of 
the importance and necessity of 
placing such efficient tools in the 
hands of brilliant, well-poised, and 
well-balanced men and women. 


Program 

The overall purposes for con- 
ducting a Virginia Science Talent 
Search may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

1. To offer inducements or in- 
centives for improved science 
instruction in Virginia. 

2. To find and to hold a group 
of young people in Virginia 
with distinctive science talent 
as a means of aiding the fur- 
ther development of our re- 
sources and industries. 

3. To make Virginia a better 
habitat for human beings. 

4. To help pupils adjust to the 
Age of Science in which they 
live. 

More specific purposes for con- 
ducting such a search may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. To bring industrialists and 
educators together in the proc- 
ess of finding, training, and 
holding outstanding science 
talent in Virginia. 

2. To encourage pupils with sci- 
ence talent. 

3. To stimulate research on the 
part of pupils. 
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4. To induce Virginia’s colleges 
and universities to offer at- 


tractive educational oppor- 
tunities to our talented boys 
and girls. 


Committee Members 
As plans for Virginia’s second 

Science Talent Search are per- 

fected, ‘they will be announced 

through direct communications to 
our public school administrators 
and through the press and radio. 

In the meantime, those interested 

in further details should get in 

touch with any of the members of 
the Science Talent Search Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Arthur Bevan, President, Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

M. L. Carper, Superintendent of 
Schools, Martinsville, Va. 


J. T. Christopher, Principal, 
George Washington High 
School, Danville, Va. 


Hubert Davis, Supervisor, Norfolk 
County Schools, Norfolk, Va. 
Alfred K. Eagle, Professor of 
Guidance, Madison College, 

Harrisonburg, Va. 


Dr. H. R. Hanmer, Director of 
Research, American ‘Tobacco 
Company, Richmond, Va. 


Dr. D. L. Kinnear, Professor, Vo- 
cational Agricultural Education, 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Dr. A. G. Macklin, High School 
Counselor, Virginia State Col- 
lege, Ettrick, Va. 


Dr. Sidney S. Negus, Professor of 
Chemistry, Medical College of 
Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


Orville W. Wake, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Woodrow W. Wilkerson, Assistant 
Supervisor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Richmond, Va. 


Alfred L. Wingo, Chairman, Vir- 
ginia Science Talent Search 
Committee, Supervisor of Con- 
servation Studies, State Depart- 


ment of Education, Richmond, 
Va. 
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When you 
buy FURS 


—look to the la- 
bel, and invest in 
a name you can 
trust! 


HENRY R. 
HAASE 


Qurs 


Franklin Street at 5th 
Richmond, Va. 
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While in Richmond 
visit 


ARDLEY, Inc. 


Richmond’s Favorite 


Fashions for Wonten 


Ardley 


515 East Grace Street 
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Give a Child a Book 


(Continued from page 124) 


5. Emotions are important de- 
terminers of success or failure in 
learning to read. No teacher can 
afford to take chances with an 
atmosphere that is anything but 
friendly, calm, and free of strain. 


6. The hygiene of reading de- 
mands attention to other environ- 
mental factors, such as light and 
brightness; and to such control- 
lable personal factors as posture, 
location of book and reader, eye 
strain, rest periods, etc. 

7. There is no best time sched- 
ule for reading. The trend toward 
less scheduled time is probably due 
to the increasingly functional role 
of reading in integrated curric- 
ulums. 

8. Emphasis on oral reading 
will aid beginning reading, com- 
prehension, reading motivation, 
language development, literary ap- 
preciation, speech development, 
diagnosis and remediation, person- 
ality development, cultural growth, 
socialization, and social sharing. 
This is not a plea for the old turn- 
about kind of oral reading, but for 


a program that will train a child 
tu reach and hold an audience as 
easily as though he were talking. 


9. Speed has a valid place in 
the reading program, but not speed 
per se. With improved power in 
understanding is likely to come in- 
creased speed. It is influenced by 
the reader's purpose, his power of 
concentration, his familiarity with 
the subject matter, the type of ma- 
terial read, and the difficulties in- 
herent in it. Let us aim, therefore, 
for “‘speed of organization, com- 
prehension, in using the index, 
etc.,’” in materials that can be read 
speedily. Training should be 
adapted to a child’s speed of think- 
ing, which is far below that of 
rapid, mature thinkers. Let us de- 
velop readers who know when and 
where to read at a slow or a racing 
pace, and why. 

10. Comprehension can be de- 
veloped in normal children by the 
use of material within their range 
of experience —first, stories of 
everyday living; later, stories that 
illuminate science, history, and lit- 
erature; and still later, straight in- 
formation. This order seems de- 
sirable also for pupils who are 





handicapped in reading and need 
to start back at very immature 
levels. Almost any procedure that 
will improve reading generally will 
improve understanding. 

11. Individual differences are 
being met by (a) testing pupils 
for intelligence and reading ability, 
(b) grouping pupils, (c) grading 
the material used, (d) varying the 
amount of reading practice to meet 
pupils’ needs, (e) giving personal 
help, (f) adapting materials to 
individuals interests, and (g) 
adapting emphases in instruction 
through use of thought questions, 
phrase drills, etc. 

12. Periodic testing is needed. 
Many types of tests are available. 
They include mechanical devices, 
new-type objective tests, rating 
scales, observational techniques, 
score cards for interviews, question- 
naires, and inventories. 


13. The observant teacher can 
discover evidences of backwardness 
without standardized helps. One 
of the most obvious evidences is 
difficulty in word recognition—few 
sight words, thoughtless guessing, 
little ‘‘phonics sense’’ or excessive 
use of phonics, reading in whispers, 

















see our 
Department. 


John M. Miller, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 








No matter at which office 
you may transact your fi- | 
nancial affairs, you are do- | 
in business with Virginia’s 
largest and Richmond's old- 
est bank. When you need 
cash for any good purpose, | 
Installment Loan | 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


H. Hiter Harris 
President 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ignoring unfamiliar words, ‘‘re- 
fusal’’ of words after help, and 
errors in pronunciation. 

Poor mechanics give a second 
cue — marked lip moving, tilting 
of head, pointing with finger, eye- 
wandering, losing the place, stilted 
oral expression, mind-wandering, 
word-calling, and generally poor 
oral reading. 

Low comprehension is a third 
indication. 

Poor attention, excessive restless- 
ness, disinterest in reading, little 
voluntary reading, reading every- 


thing at the same rate, inability to | 


organize and summarize, difficulty 
in using the index and table of 
contents, errors in workbooks and 
other drill materials after guidance, 
dependence on the teacher, failure 
to remember and reproduce, inabil- 
ity to choose between major and 
minor details or to follow direc- 
tions—all point to inefficient read- 
ing. 

Certain behavior traits may also 
be indexes of reading difficulty, e.g., 
aggressiveness, excitability, worry, 
antagonism, compensatory actions, 
bluffing, bullying, day dreaming, 
indifference to group opinion, and 
general antisocial behavior. 


Remedial Reading 


Many handicaps can be cor- 
rected. Remedial reading, even at 
the college level, usually causes im- 
provement. Building a basic vocab- 
ulary, such as Dolch’s list of 220 
“one-look’’ words, that a child 
should recognize at sight is helpful. 
These words make up from 50 to 
75 per cent of all ordinary reading. 

Another helpful approach is to 
give a child a book he can read. A 
third-grade child even can be 
started back with a new and at- 
tractive preprimer and be led to 
enjoy it. For middle-grade chil- 
dren an easy, brochure-type of 
book on science or social science 
may be appealing, also workbooks 
of a lower grade, free bulletins 
from commercial companies, inter- 
esting clippings, advertisements, 
etc. 

Very serious difficulties may be 
approached by the ‘‘kinesthetic 
method,’’ which teaches words to a 
child by having him trace them 
over and over, saying each word as 
he writes it. He then writes the 
words many times without looking 
at the copy. Gradually, the child 
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comes to recognize each word as 
an individual thing that looks the 
same wherever he sees it. 

The mechanical approach to 
speed of recognition should be used 


with discretion, at least at the 
third-grade level. No significant 
difference has been found between 
training eye movements and pro- 
viding free library reading for 
groups as a whole. Average read- 
ers, however, seem to be most 
helped by the mechanical approach, 
whereas the best readers may be 
hindered. 








New Jersey Teachers’ 
Agency 
F. D. DonLErY—Owner and Manager 


114 North 19th St., East Orange, N. J. 
Orange 2-0266 


There are many fine opportunities in New 
Jersey, especially in the kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, and special subject fields. Register now 
for early vacancies next spring. My 16 years’ 
experience as a New Jersey Supervising Prin- 
cipal makes it possible for me to be of 
material assistance to you. 


Ours is a personal, discriminating service. 
AN AGENCY DEDICATED TO THE 
SERVICE OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 





For Better Photographs 
Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 


Richmond Virginia 





The Finest In 


Intercommunication 
Public Address 
Sound and Music Systems 
Our systems are designed and built 
Call 


us for engineering advice. Esti- 
mates and installations throughout 


to give the utmost in service. 


Virginia. 





MERIDIAN ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1517 West Main Street 
Richmond, Va. 


Dealer in 
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“Teletall 
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BOB'S 
SEA FOOD 
GRILL 


Welcomes Teachers 


ows 


OUT of SEA 
INTO PAN 


115 North 5th Street 
Richmond, Virginia 

















Opposite John Marshall Hotel 


EXCELLENT 
FOOD 


REASONABLE 
PRICES 
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We like School Teachers” 
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Other Ewart Locations 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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More General 


Education 


(Continued from page 122) 
work. Teachers must be well pre- 
pared but they must, in addition, 
have faith in the program and be 
willing to work hard to make it a 
success. “They must be flexible and 
imaginative, willing to learn and 
to adapt themselves and their pro- 
cedures. Teacher training insti- 
tutions alone cannot do all that is 
necessary to provide better teachers. 
All of us in all types of educational 
institutions have a responsibility 
bere; and not only educators but 
the general citizens of the country 
as well. Nevertheless, there are 
some steps which teacher training 
institutions can take. 


One 

One is to tighten up admissions 
requirements. Only students of 
proven ability intellectually and so- 
cially should be accepted. Academic 
records should be carefuly scru- 
tinized and traits of personality 
essential to good teachers should be 
emphasized. If it were possible, it 
would seem to me to be a wise pro- 


cedure to have personal interviews 
with all candidates for admission. 
The school record of the applicant 
is only one criterion for judgment. 
Others are character recommenda- 
tions, evidence of interest in and 
ability to deal with ideas, capacity 
for leadership, ability to speak 
clearly and concisely, attractiveness 
of personality. An admissions 
committee should include not only 
members of the administration, but 
of the teaching faculty, for these 
are the ones who must deal with 
the enrolled student. 


Two 


A second thing which teacher 
training institutions might well 
develop is a strong guidance or 
advisory program. The standards 
of work should be high. but the 
student should be given counsel on 
the most efficient methods of study- 


ing, on personal matters which , 


may cause him to become emo- 
tionally upset, on courses to be 
undertaken and so on. In my own 
experience help in remedial read- 
ing has been effective in many cases 
in improving study habits. Ad- 


visors who know the student can, 
as has been noted above, dissuade 
him from continuing in the profes- 
sional courses in teaching if he is a 
misfit or even only a mediocre fit. 
I realize that what I am saying is 
theoretical to the nth degree in these 
days of crying need for teachers. 
Nevertheless, I maintain that the 
teacher training institutions need 
to direct their sights high, to stand 
strongly against poorly prepared or 
ill-fitted teachers, if the profession 
is to be lifted to higher levels. 

The art of teaching is one of the 
highest arts of man and a premium 
should be placed on the person 
skilled in it. It is a good teacher 
who can strengthen a student's 
mental equipment to the point 
where he can bring influence to 
bear on his surroundings. Surely 
in a democracy this is a funda- 
mental. 





REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


A nationally known school supply com- 








pany, an advertiser in this issue, has an 
unusually attractive, permanent position 
for a principal or teacher on its sales force 
in Virginia. Protected territory. 
car essential. Write J-22, care this Maga- 
zine. 
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A Well Groomed Teacher 
Holds Attention! 


(in the classroom and outside) 


lovely fashions ... 


We've a grand stock of 
many 


By famous designers. 


Drop in... and enjoy 
Yourself while in Richmond. | 


loge? 


“ SHOPPE | 


505 EAST GRACE STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
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PLANT HOLLAND 


For Beauty In Your Garden 


vW 


| HOLLAND IS SENDING US 


THIS YEAR— 
| Tulips Narcissus Chionodoxa 
Hyacinths Crocus Muscari 
Daffodils Scilla Snowdrops 


PRICES ARE MUCH LESS THAN LAST YEAR 


CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


T. W. 


SONS 


Richmond, Va 
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Peter 


(Continued from page 123) 


boy and had found it necessary to 
put a poor mark on his report card. 


| 
| 
| 


The testing of reading was part | 


of the ambitious language program 
Miss Bishop had undertaken. She 


warned the boys and girls they | 


must do their very best. Everyone, 
including Peter, worked very, very 
hard. When the papers were col- 
lected, Peter’s happened to be on 
top. It wasn’t hard to see that he 
hadn't done much. There were lots 
of blank spaces and nothing else 
much but smudges and scrawls. 
This was most annoying to Miss 
Bishop. How could she have a 
good language program if Peter 
wouldn't do well on tests? Of 
course, she'd known all along that 
Peter couldn’t read, but his poor 
performance on the neatly stand- 
ardized test made it a more final, 
formidable and unfortunate fact. 
It was the last straw. She made 
Peter stand up in front of the class 
while she said, ‘Boys and girls, 
look at Peter. He’s a booby who 
can’t read.” The other children 
laughed and laughed. 

Finally the school day was over. 
As Peter walked from the class- 





room he thought about the misery 
of the world. He was a booby. It 
must be so: the teacher had said it, 
and the other boys and girls had 


laughed. His father had whipped | 


him hard, very hard. Grandfather 
Ebenezer had no more stories to 


| 


i 
| 


| 








tell him and Grandmother Martha | 
gave him no more gay scraps. His | 
mother had chased away The Pup, | 
and—Just then Peter, as he started | 


down the stone steps in front of 
the school, stumbled and fell. 


When they picked him up at the | 
bottom of the steps he was badly | 


bruised and had a broken arm. 

In the school’s records Peter's 
fall was listed as an accident. Was 
it an accident? 


NOTE: We first met Peter in Educa- | 


tional Leadership. 
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THOUSANDS OF 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
eAwait your choosing at the House of Schwarzschild 


Please shop early 


SCHWARZSCHILD BROTHERS 


BROAD STREET AT SECOND RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
"Richmond’s Leading Jewelers” 









































Apparel for Men 
Visit The 
YOUNG MEN’S SHOP 


713 East Broad Street Richmond, Va. 























FLORSHEIM SHOES 
For The Man Who Cares 


* 


BUY SAVINGS BONDS 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE SHOP 


715 East Broad Street Richmond, Va. 











Class Jewelry and Announcements 


Club Pins, Medals, Cups and Trophies 
Caps and Gowns 


WALTER B. ANDERSON 
L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Outdoor Classroom 
‘',.. and that is modern railroad mass transpor- transportation for everything . . . for people, for mail 


tation at work for the South.”’ 

In this ‘“‘outdoor classroom”’ on a hilltop overlook- 
ing the shining steel highway, the teacher is beginning 
the fascinating story of what railroads are, what they 
do, and how necessary they are to the continued 
growth and prosperity of the Southland. 

Pupils are listening in wide-eyed wonder as the 
teacher describes the efficiency and economy of mov- 
ing many people... or a huge volume of freight . . . 
in cars coupled together in a train and pulled over 
steel rails by one powerful machine. 

They’re learning that the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System provides dependable, all-weather 


and express, and for all the endless variety of prod- 
ucts of southern industry and agriculture. 

They’re learning, too, that the Southern provides 
jobs at good wages for 45,000 workers . . . that its 
taxes help to support the schools, police and fire 
departments, and other governmental services .. . 
that its purchases of materials and supplies stimu- 
late local business throughout the territory it serves. 

Yes, they’re learning...in this ““outdoor classroom”’ 
on a hilltop... that the Southern really “Serves the 
South” in many ways over and above providing an 
essential transportation service on a privately- 
owned and maintained highway of steel rails. 


The romance of railroading is described in picture and 
story in the “Pupil’s Kit,” prepared by the Southern 
Railway System for 5th grade pupils, and the “‘Teacher’s 
Kit,”’ prepared by the Association of American Railroads. 
Both are available to school officials and teachers. Write 
B. E. Young, Assistant to the President, Southern Railway 
System, Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 








ree = 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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A Superintendent 


(Continued from page 119) 
Pay Is Important 


A well trained teacher of supe- 
rior ability is entitled to more than 
twelve or fourteen hundred dollars 
a year as a beginning salary and 
should, with successful experience, 
receive compensation for her serv- 
ices equal to other trained indi- 
viduals of similar responsibility, 
effort and preparation for work, if 
. Wwe expect our outstanding high 
school graduates to enroll in the 
teacher training program. 


Statistics are available to show 
that too few of our youth with su- 
perior ability are going into the 
teaching profession. A very small 
per cent of our high school grad- 
uates plan to go to college to pre- 
pare to teach. Even teacher college 
graduates show a minimum of in- 
terest in teaching. In recent years 
much publicity by individuals and 
organizations, meant well though 
it was, has had the effect of dis- 


couraging high school graduates | 


from entering the teaching profes- 
sicn. To compare the economic 
status of teachers with the income 
of the poorest type of labor, or to 
show pictures and data of individ- 
uals in the most menial jobs ex- 
ceeding the income of teachers, 


have been most discouraging fac- | 
tors to those who have been trying | 


to get students of superior ability 
to prepare for teaching. 


A Shared Responsibility 


This shortage of trained teach- 
ers will remain acute for several 
years. Boys and girls of superior 
ability entering high school now 
must be encouraged to prepare for 
the teaching profession if we are to 
have a supply of well qualified 
teachers within the next six or eight 
years. The influence of a success- 
ful, happy teacher here is inesti- 
mable. Far more than “‘telling”’ 


youth of the advantages and the | 


opportunities, this will be 
ing’ them. 


“show- | 


If I were to suggest a program | 


for the adults of Virginia, it would | 


be that we, by our attitude and ac- 


tion, make an effort to make teach- | 


ing in our community attractive, 
150 


that we use our efforts to improve 
the general attitude of parents to 
teachers, teachers to parents, and 
emphasize to all that economic se- 
curity must be compatible with 
other work in the community re- 
quiring similar training and re- 
sponsibility, that we, as parents, 
expect much from the teacher, but 
not be too critical, that we be ap- 
preciative and let the teachers know 





it. Thinking adults can and should 
influence the State PTA, the local 
PTA, the civic clubs and women’s 
organizations, to participate in a 
program to change the attitude of 
adults, of present teachers, and of 
youth towards teaching. This can 
be done if the adult feels respon- 
sible for developing his own think- 
ing as a pattern for the commu- 
nity that he wishes. 








Lynchburg, Marion, 





PEPSI-COLA HITs ;HE SPOT 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
in Vi Bottling by 
Pepsi-Cola is Bottled rginia by Pepsi-Cola z Danville, 
Washington, 
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Five Outstanding 
Books for 
Boys and Girls 


Mr. Plum and the 
Little Green Tree 


by HeLen EARLE GILBERT 
illustrated by MARGARET BRADFIELD 


Mr. Plum is one of the most lovable old 
men you have ever met—quiet, sensitive, 
self-contained. But watch him fly into 
action when the little green tree he loves 
is threatened. Ages 4 to 7 $1.75 


A Little Book of Singing Graces 


by JEANETTE PERKINS BROWN 
illustrated by LiLoyp DoTTeReErR 


Each of the nine graces, collected from 
many sources for use in this little book, 
is first printed in large type; then follow 
bars of the music for it with the words 
in smaller type beneath them. An attrac- 
tive picture on every page. Ages 4 to 
10 50¢ 


The Store at Crisscross Corners 


by MArjor1zE MEDARY 
illustrated by JANET SMALLEY 


Patsy and Peter loved to visit the Criss- 
cross Corners store where round-faced 
Mr. Jenkins kept a little of everything 
in the tidiest sort of way. Then Freddie 
Fumble came. He got the pies and aprons 
and brooms and soap all mixed together! 
Ages 6 to 8 $1.00 


Cowboy Boots 


by SHANNON GARST 
illustrated by CHARLES HARGENS 


Bob longs to be a real cowboy, not just a 
tenderfoot. He wants to ride the range 
on a horse of his own and to have cow- 
boy “fixin’s’—especially boots. With 
Montana, the top hand on his uncle’s 
ranch, he helps mend fences, herd cattle, 
and rope calves. A thrilling story and 
one which is full of authentic everyday 
ranch life. Ages 8 to 12 $2.00 


The Secret of the 
Old Sampey Place 


by FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 
illustrated by MARGARET AYER 


This is the story of the friendly household 
that inherited the old Sampey place, and 
particularly Judy, its ten-year old member 
whose secret played a large part in the 
family’s happiness. Exciting, unpretend- 
ing, warm and very real. Ages 7 to 


11 $1.50 


Write for our new catalog of books 
for all ages. 
THE METHODIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 
5th and Grace Streets 
Richmond 16, Virginia 
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Parents and Teachers 
(Continued from page 126) 


Our Rich Nation 


Our country would do well to 
emulate Great Britain and Russia 
in this respect. The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers be- 
lieves that our rich nation can af- 
ford this expenditure on educa- 
tion and that, in this critical period 
when the world looks to us for 
leadership, we dare not do other- 
wise. We, the people, are the 
source of all power in this nation. 
If we are to wield this power wise- 
ly, we must arm ourselves with 
the power that knowledge gives. 
As a first step toward this pro- 
posed expenditure for education, let 
us work vigorously, unceasingly, 
until Congress appropriates the 150 
to 250 million dollars provided in 
Senate Bill 181 recently reported 
for favorable action by the Senate 
Committee on Education and La- 
bor. Then, let us make plans—far 
reaching and convincing—for the 
expenditure of the additional funds 
for education suggested at the 
Chautauqua conference. 

Nothing short of the whole- 
hearted joint action on the part of 
our organizations in the local com- 
munities, in the states, and in the 
nation, can achieve these great ends 
for education. The day is long past 
when parents and teachers have to 
explain why they need each other. 
We parents know that you cannot 
work without us, nor can we work 
without you. We are equal part- 
ners in the most important enter- 
prise the world has ever known. 
The bridge between home and 
school has been built—built solid- 
ly and well. Let us see that what 
we carry across that bridge is not 
wasted material, not expendable, 
but the kind of material — atti- 
tudes, ideas, plans—that will help 
to make our nation ready and will- 
ing to play its part in creating a 
better world of tomorrow. 
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Now —an innovation in the 


field of visual instruction—a 
teacher-training film that 
shows how to obtain the most 
effective results from the use 


of classroom films. 


“Using the Classroom Film,” 
a production of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films — covers 
steps in film utilization—prep- 
aration of the class, showing 
of the film, class discussion and 
analysis of final results. The 
same techniques were used in 
the production of this film as 
are used in making all Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Class- 
room Films. 

Many schools will wish to 
include “Using the Classroom 
Film” in their own film libra- 
ries. Drop a card to us today. 
We will be glad to call and 
arrange a showing to teachers 


at your convenience. 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 

3611 Seminary Avenue 

Richmond 22, Virginia 
Telephone 5-2339 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Fidms Inc. 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





Superintendents Advisory 
Committee 


At the meeting of the Division Su- 
perintendents in Roanoke on August 
12-13, State Superintendent G. Tyler 
Miller announced the appointment of a 
Superintendents Advisory Committee 
composed of nine superintendents rep- 
resentative of the different sections of 
the State. This group will be called 
together periodically by Mr. Miller to 
react to State Department policies and 
programs and to give suggestions and 
criticisms concerning all phases of pub- 
lic education in the State. This action 
has been lauded by many as a step to- 
ward the policies of the State Depart- 
ment being more widely understood 
and more closely related to local edu- 
cational requirements. 

The nine outstanding and thorough- 
ly experienced superintendents who 
will compose the Advisory Commit- 
tee are as follows: 

John D. Meade, Petersburg; W. T. 
Woodson, Fairfax County; J. J. Fray, 
Campbell County; A. C. Gilkeson, 
Augusta County; T. B. Gayle, King 
George-Stafford Counties; D. E. Mc- 
Quilkin, Roanoke City; R. Claude 
Graham, Albemarle County; J. J. 
Kelly, Jr., Wise County; and F. F. 
Jenkins, Southampton County. 


John D. Meade is Superintendent 
of Schools at Petersburg, having served 
in this capacity since 1943. Prior to 
that he was principal of the Peters- 
burg High School, 1942-43; principal 
of Altavista High School, 1937-42; 
principal of Temperanceville High 
School, Accomac County, 1936-37. 
From 1931-36 he was a teacher at the 
Norfolk Academy. Mr. Meade holds 
an A. B. degree from Randolph-Macon 
College and an M. A. from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He is also presi- 
dent of the Department of Superin- 
tendents of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation. 

W. T. Woodson, Superintendent 
of Fairfax County Schools, has also 
served as supervisor for this county. 
He was formerly instructor and dean 
at Fork Union Military Academy, and 
principal of schools in Nansemond 
County. Mr. Woodson is a B. A. of 
the College of William and Mary and 
has done graduate work at the Univer- 
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W. T. Woodson 
Superintendent 
Fairfax County Schools Campbell County Schools 


John D. Meade 
Superintendent 
Petersburg City Schools 





A. C. Gilkeson 
Superintendent 
Augusta County Schools 


Superintendent 
King George-Stafford 





J. J. Kelly, Jr. 
Superintendent 


R. Claude Graham 
Superintendent 
Albemarle County Schools . Wise County Schools 





J. J. Fray 
Superintendent 


D. E. McQuilkin 
Superintendent 
Roanoke City Schools 








F, F. Jenkins 
Superintendent 
Southampton County 
Schools 
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sity of Virginia and George Washing- 
ton University. 

J. J. Fray has been Superintendent 
of Schools in Campbell County since 
July 1, 1921. He is a graduate of 
Roanoke College and has done graduate 
work at the University of Virginia. 
Mr. Fray is also a past president of the 
Virginia Education Association. 

A. C. Gilkeson, connected with 
the schools of Augusta County since 
1919, has served as Superintendent 
since July, 1933. He served on one 
of the District School Boards and as 
Clerk of the Augusta County School 
Board when it was formed in 1922. 
Mr. Gilkeson has also taught on the 
Eastern Shore and in Augusta County. 
He attended the College of William and 
Mary and Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

T. B. Gayle was appointed Super- 
intendent of King George-Stafford Di- 
vision in 1925. Prior to this he was 
agriculture instructor in Westmoreland 
County. Mr. Gayle is a graduate of 
VPI and has done graduate work at 
the University of Virginia. 

D. E. MeQuilkin since 1918 has 
been Superintendent of Roanoke City 
Schools. He was previously principal 
of Roanoke High School, serving from 
1912-1918. Mr. McQuilkin holds 
A. B. and A. M. degrees from West 
Virginia University and an A. M. de- 
gree from Harvard University. 

R. Claude Graham has served as 
Superintendent of Albemarle County 
Schools since 1937. Previous experi- 
ence includes director of instruction 
for Pittsylvania County, Extension 
Division of the University of Virginia, 
principal of Greenwood High School 
and Flat Wood High School, and as- 
sistant principal of Ewing High School. 
He is a B. A. of Emory and Henry 
College and a M. A. of the University 
of Virginia, where he has also done 
further graduate work. 

J. J. Kelly, Jr., Superintendent of 
Wise County Schools since 1917, is a 
native of that county. His previous 
experience includes principalships at 
Kenbridge, Lunenburg County, and 
Oak Hill, West Virginia, as well as 
teaching experience. He is a graduate 
of Washington and Lee University. Mr. 
Kelly was elected as president of the 
Virginia Education Association in 1927 
and president of the Department of 
Superintendents in 1935. He has also 
served on various committees of the 
VEA and State Department of Edu- 


cation. 
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E. C. Shortt 


E. C. Shortt has been appointed 
Professor of Education and Chairman 
of the Department of Education at 
Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Penna., where a program of re- 
organization and expansion is being 
initiated to include both undergraduate 
and graduate degree programs in sev- 
eral fields of education. 





Mr. Shortt held several positions in 
Virginia before going out of state for 
doctorate study, the most recent of 
which was the principalship at Blacks- 
burg. Before going to Blackburg he 
was an instructor in secondary edu- 
cation at the University of Virginia. 
During the past summer he served as 
visiting professor of education at the 
Richmond Professional Institute of the 
College of William and Mary. 

Mr. Shortt holds the bachelor’s de- 
gree from the College of William and 
Mary and graduate degrees in educa- 
tion from the University of Virginia 
and Harvard University. He is a 
member and past president of the 
Alpha Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
and the author of several articles which 
have appeared in the JourRNaL during 
the past few years. 





F. F. Jenkins was appointed Su- 
perintendent of Schools for Southamp- 
ton County on December 1, 1923, and 
has continued in that capacity. He 
was granted a leave of absence from 
July 1, 1939 to July 1, 1941, to serve 
as Director of Finance and Adminis- 
tration for the State Department of 
Education. He was principal of Nanse- 
mond County High School from 1919- 
1923. Mr. Jenkins holds a B. A. de- 
gree from the College of William and 
Mary and a M. A. from Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


The Fourth Annual State 
String Clinic is to be held at Maury 
High School, Norfolk, December 6- 
7-8. This is being sponsored as one 
of the activities of the Virginia Music 
Educators Association which is an af- 
filiate of the Music Educators National 
Conference. The State String Clinic 
has done considerable to maintain the 
interest in strings in the instrumental 
music program. ‘The first three years 
of the String Clinic history it met in 
Richmond at the Thomas Jefferson 
High School. The guest conductor 
this year will be Dr. Benjamin F. 
Swalin, Conductor of the North Caro- 
lina Symphony Orchestra. This will 
be a repeat performance for Dr. Swalin, 
since he was in charge last year and 
his work was so outstanding that there 
was unanimous approval for his return. 
The first two days of the Clinic will 
be given to rehearsals and on Sunday 
afternoon, December 8, there will be a 
concert which will be open to the 
public. 


The New School Trustee 


President 





H. L. Baxley 


Henry L. Baxley, former Vice- 
President of the Association of School 
Trustees and now advanced to the 
presidency by the resignation of W. 
L. Murphy of Portsmouth, is a native 
of Fauquier County, Virginia. He re- 
ceived his formal education at Hume 
High School and at the Randolph- 
Macon Academy at Front Royal. 

He was chosen in 1937, to fill the 
vacancy on the Fauquier County School 
Board made by the death of the late 
E. Marshall Newton, his father-in-law, 
who was chairman of the Board for 
many years. He became Vice-Chairman 
of the Fauquier Board in 1940 and of 
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the Virginia Association of School 
Trustees in 1945. 

Mr. Baxley is a successful farmer and 
orchardist in northern Fauquier and, 
since 1937, has conducted a growing 
insurance business in the county with 
his office in Warrenton. He is a 
vestryman and the Parish Treasurer of 
historic Leeds Episcopal Church; a 
member of Cochran Lodge, A.F. & 
A.M. 271, The Plains, Va., and of the 
Fauquier Royal Arch Chapter, 25, and 
is Chairman of the Fauquier Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

The fact that he is a busy man may 
be a good omen for the Association 
of School Trustees. Busy men get 
things done. He shows discretion, 
sound judgment and understanding in 
formulating school policies. 

Mr. Baxley hopes that more school 
trustees will participate actively and 
enthusiastically in the proceedings of 
the Association of School Trustees of 
Virginia. In his work Mr. Baxley will 
be ably assisted by V. E. Jernigan, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Association. 
Mr. Jernigan, who is a member of the 
Hanover County School Board, is presi- 
dent and owner of the Smithdeal- 


Massey Business College and the Smith- 
deal-Massey School of Law, Richmond, 
Virginia. 





Evelyn Thornton Barbara J. Tillson 
Evelyn Cecile Thornton has been 
appointed Librarian for the State De- 
partment of Education. Miss Mar- 
garet Rutherford, whom she suc- 
ceeded, has been made Assistant Super- 
visor of Libraries in which capacity she 
will travel the State. Miss Thornton is 
a native of Courtland, Southampton 
County, Virginia, a graduate of Mary 
Washington College and of the School 
of Library Science at William and 
Mary College. She has taught in Surry 
High School and Manchester High 
School, Chesterfield County. For the 
past six years she has been librarian at 
the Manchester High School. 
Barbara J. Tillson, teacher of 
Arlington County Schools, attended 
the third Spanish Language Institute, 
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Steve B. Vickers, Exchange Teacher from England, and some of his class 
at Newport News High School. 


When we asked Steve Burton 
Vickers, exchange teacher from Eng- 
land at the Newport News High 
School, for some information about 
himself, he replied: 


“Thank you for your letter of 
welcome. I feel that this must be 
the most friendly of all the 48 states 
in this most friendly of countries, if 
the reception I have received is any 
criterion; and I can assure you that 
I deeply appreciate all that is being 
done to make my stay here both 
pleasant and profitable.” 


Mr. Vickers was born in Gainsbor- 
ough, Lincolnshire, England, in 1903. 
He attended St. John’s College in Lon- 
don where he obtained “colours” (let- 
ters) in tennis, football, and track. He 


has a B.Sc. in Geography and Geology 
from London University. Since 1937 
he has been headmaster of the Modern 
School, Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, 
England. He has served as extra-mural 
lecturer in Geography for Nottingham 
University. He is author of “A Short 
Geography of Lincolnshire” and a con- 
tributor on geographical subjects to the 
“Lincolnshire Magazine”. 

Mr. Vickers’ wife is teaching Eng- 
lish at the Walter Reed School, New- 
port News. 

As those of you who read the Jour- 
NAL last month will remember, Mr. 
Vickers is taking the place of Carlos A. 
Loop, who in turn is taking Mr. Vick- 
ers’ place in England. 

Mr. Vickers has promised to write 
something for the JouRNAL. 





held in Mexico, D. F., from June 25 


to August 15, 1946. The Institute 
was held under the auspices of the 
U. S. Office of Education and the De- 
partment of State in cooperation with 
the National University of Mexico and 
the Mexican Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion. There was an enrollment of 106 
teachers from 36 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

The four courses offered in the In- 
stitute were: Oral-Aural Practice: 
Mexican Music and Literature, Conver- 
sation on Everyday Life Topics, Mex- 
ican Civilization, Grammar and Com- 
position. 

Members of the Institute lived in 
Mexican homes, since living thus they 
might obtain a more intimate knowl- 
edge of Mexican life and have more op- 


portunity for personal acquaintance 
and sustained conversation with per- 
sons who speak Spanish as their mother 
tongue. A large aim of the Institute 
was for each teacher to create among 
the Mexicans a feeling of genuine lik- 
ing for the United States and upon his 
return to interpret understandingly the 
life and thought of the Mexican people. 


Mrs. W. R. Nance, formerly head 
of the mathematics and science depart- 
ment at Falmouth High School, is prin- 
cipal of Forestville Elementary School 
in Fairfax County this year. She is 
secretary of the Secondary Science Sec- 
tion of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion and is a member of the Virginia 
Academy and the National Science 
Clubs. One of her pupils was a winner 
in the 1945-46 Science Talent Search. 
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* In 1941, there were 93,398 school buses operating in the United States. There were 
only 15,084 school buses made during the war years of 1941, 1942, 1943, and 1944, 
and, of course, many completely wore out or were diverted to other uses. Today, 
there are less than 83,000 . . . about 80% of which are more than seven years old. 


40,000 to 45,000 new buses are needed to bring the nation’s school bus system 
“up to par”... BUT the pre-war capacity of the entire school bus industry was only 
about one-fourth that number—and the steel mills have allocated materials based on 
pre-war consumption. 

Obviously, three-fourths of those who want new school buses in 1947 will not get them. 
That means, if YOU need new buses, it would be wise to start planning —NOW! 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CoO. 
RICHMOND 11, VIRGINIA BAKER SUMMIT AND NORFOLK STS. 
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YOUR VEA AT WORK 





Action Taken. President Z. T. Kyle called a joint 
meeting of the Legislative and School Finance Committees 
of the VEA on October 14, 1946, at Richmond, to con- 
sider the crisis in education. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 







Whereas public education in Virginia is facing a real 
crisis and immediate relief must be provided in order to 
prevent a further break-down of the public school system 
as evidenced by the following conditions: 








1. During 1945-46 there were 2,858 teachers employed 
in Virginia on emergency licenses and the best avail- 
able information indicates that for the current school 
session over 3,000, or one out of every six, will be 
employed on emergency licenses. 







2. A survey of the number enrolled in the teaching cur- 
ricula of the teachers’ colleges and of the teacher 
training departments of other institutions indicates 
that the number of students selecting the teaching 
curricula is decreasing and that no immediate relief 
will be available from this source for several years, 
even if substantial enrollment increases occur. 









3. Few of those who left the teaching profession to enter 
the armed forces or industry during the war years are 
returning to the classroom. 







4. Little interest is being shown by high school seniors 
and juniors in «selecting the teaching profession. 






§. An increase in school enrollment which will result in 
the need for additional teachers is occurring for the 
following reasons: 







a) It is estimated that the increase in the birth rate 
beginning in 1941 will be reflected in an increase 
in the number of six-year-olds in 1947 of 7 per 
cent, in 1948 of 18 per cent, in 1949 of 26 per 
cent, and 1950 of 21 per cent. This will result 
in proportionate increases during the ensuing school 
years. 








b) The establishment of the twelve-grade school sys- 
tem in keeping with the recommendations of the 
Denny Commission. 




















c) The increased enrollment under the compulsory 
attendance law and its more effective enforcement. 


d) The increasing holding power of the school. 


6. Additional teachers are needed to relieve conditions 
existing in over-crowded classrooms and to expand the 
school offering so that both elementary and high school 
programs may be made more effective in meeting the 
needs of pupils. 

7. A tremendous decrease in the purchasing power of the 
dollar together with the increase in income taxes which 
has served to offset salary increases in many businesses 
and professions is more serious in the teaching profes- 
sion because of the low salaries which have prevailed. 


Resolved—That the above conditions are so serious in 
their impact on the present and future generations of school 
children in Virginia that the following steps should be taken 
to remedy the situation, both for the purpose of meeting the 
present emergency and for the development of a long- 
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range program for the further advancement of education 
in the Commonwealth: 


1. For the present emergency—Substantial additional 
funds should be provided by the State through an 
emergency appropriation to be made available not 
later than for the school year 1947-48, even if it 
should require a special session of the General Assembly. 


2. For the development of a long-range plan to provide 


for the further improvement of the public school sys- 

tem— 

a) Increase in the average daily attendance appropria- 
tion and in the minimum education program ap- 
propriation from the State to provide sufficient 
funds with increased appropriations from the local- 
ities to establish a salary schedule for teachers suffi- 
cient to hold the best teachers now in the profession 
and to attract outstanding young people in the 
colleges and high schools. 

b) The establishment of a State scholarship-appren- 
ticeship plan that would offer immediate relief in 
teacher supply as well as provide higher training 
standards for teachers, insuring high type individ- 
uals continuing to enter the teaching profession. 

c) Liberalization of the retirement system and estab- 
lishment of a uniform sick leave plan for teachers 
by the State. 


Z. T. Kyle, President, VEA, and Chairman, VEA Legis- 
lative Committee. 

F, F. Jenkins, Chairman VEA School Finance Committee, 
and Superintendent of Schools, Southampton County. 

G. Tyler Miller, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Ethel Spilman, Past President, VEA, and member VEA 
Legislative Committee, Harrisonburg. 

J. A. Burke, member VEA Legislative Committee and 
Superintendent of Schools, Appomattox County (also 
member VEA School Finance Committee). 

G. H. Givens, member VEA Legislative Committee, and 
Superintendent of Schools, Russell County. 

John D. Meade, member VEA Legislative Committee, and 
Superintendent of Schools, Petersburg. 

T. C. Anderson, member VEA School Finance Commit- 
tee, and Superintendent of Schools, South Norfolk. 

H. K. Cassell, member VEA School Finance Committee, 
and Superintendent of Schools, Tazewell County. 
Paul Hounshell, member VEA School Finance Committee, 
and Superintendent of Schools, Culpeper County. 

J. J. Kelly, Jr., member VEA School Finance Committee, 
and Superintendent of Schools, Wise County. 

James E. Old, member VEA School Finance Committee, 
and Director, Vocational Education Department, Nor- 
folk. 

T. C. Williams, member VEA School Finance Committee, 
and Superintendent of Schools, Alexandria. 

Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, VEA. 

T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, VEA. 
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Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by 
Harold Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, associate architects of San- 
dusky, Ohio. R. C. Reese of Tolede was structural engineer. 
Contractor was the Juergens Co., Lakewood, Ohio, 


Roof over gymnasium and auditorium areas is series of rein- 
forced concrete barrel shells. Acoustical lining was cast with 
the concrete in the gymnasium area. Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, was consulting engineer on this roof design. 





Firesafety, strength, durability and low 
annual cost, as well as any desired architec- 
tural appearance are obtained economically 
with architectural concrete construction. 

In the architectural concrete school build- 
ing at Huron, Ohio, latest technical infor- 
mation was applied to the handling of control 
joints, form detailing and floor and roof 
designs. This expedited construction and 
assured long life with reasonable mainte- 
nance expense. 















for School Buildings 


Beyond the advantages of strength, fire- 
safety and fine appearance—concrete gives 
owners low annual cost, the true measure 
of economy in buildings. 

We have literature especially prepared to 
assist in architectural planning for educa- 
tional buildings. Free in United States and 
Canada. 

BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. $11-28, 1210 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Teacher Recruitment Commis- 
sion. To cope with the acute teacher 
shortage situation, a Teacher Recruit- 
ment Commission has been created by 
the VEA to make a thorough study of 
this problem. 


Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, president 
of Farmville State Teachers College and 
former State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has been appointed chair- 
man of this important Commission. 
Other members of the Commission, 
appointed by President Z. T. Kyle, in- 
clude: Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., rec- 
tor of the University of Virginia; G. 
Tyler Miller, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Dr. J. L. Blair 
Buck, State Director of Teacher Edu- 
cation; Dr. W. J. Gifford, Dean of 
Madison College, Harrisonburg; Dr. 
M’Ledge Moffett, Dean of Radford 
College; E. F. Yates, member of the 
House of Delegates from Powhatan and 
Chesterfield Counties; State Senator 
Lloyd C. Bird of Chesterfield; George 
Scott Shackleford, Roanoke attorney; 
Dr. Mary Phlegar Smith, Dean of Hol- 
lins College; J._J. Kelly, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of Wise County Schools; H. I. 
Willett, Superintendent of Richmond 
City schools; J. §. Darling, Chairman 
of the Hampton and Elizabeth City 
School Board; Edgar G. Pruet, Prin- 
cipal of George Washington High 
School, Alexandria; R. B. Crawford, 
past president of the Virginia Associa- 
tion of School Trustees; N. Celeste 
Jones, of Richmond, President of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
VEA; Elizabeth Ellmore, Dinwiddie 
County Director of Instruction, and 
Annie N. Hancock, Principal of Floyd 
School, Lynchburg. 


This Commission is undertaking to 
help solve the most critical problem 
which confronts education. Educa- 
tors and laymen alike will await with 
interest the recommendations of the 
Teacher Recruitment Commission. 


Alexandria. Charles C. Dunn, 
Chairman of the Welfare Committee 
of the Alexandria Education Associa- 
tion, at our request prepared this report 
on how his committee helped solve the 
teacher housing shortage situation in 
Alexandria. 

“The Welfare Committee of the 
Alexandria Association has been a very 
busy unit this fall working on a project 
that was not an easy one. 


For the War Years the housing of 
teachers has been a very difficult mat- 
ter and many teachers have been com- 
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pelled to live under conditions that 
have been far from satisfactory be- 
cause of the abnormally crowded con- 
ditions in this vicinity and this con- 
dition made securing of teachers very 
difficult. 

In an attempt to alleviate this condi- 
tion this year, the Association delegated 
the task of trying to find places in 


which the teachers might live to the 


Welfare Committee. 


At the beginning we were in a quan- 
dary as to where we should start to find 


these “needles in a hay stack” know- | 


ing full well the difficulties, hundreds | 


of newcomers to the Washington area 


were having to secure accommodations. | 


After considerable thought on the 
matter, we decided to try to get the 
necessary information as to possible 
housing in homes in the city. 


To get this information we wrote 
many letters to the various civic or- 
ganizations, Woman’s Clubs, YWCA, 
PTA’s, real estate men and many in- 
dividuals, setting forth the extreme 
need for these accommodations and the 
possible ill effect the lack of them 
might have on our school system. 


These letter appeals were augmented 
by articles in the local and Washing- 
ton press, supplied by T. C. Williams, 
Superintendent of Schools, repeating 
what we had included in our letter 
campaign. 

These appeals and the fine coopera- 
tion of the people of Alexandria 
brought amazing results as may be 
seen by the following. 


There were 106 offers of accommo- 
dations including rooms with board, 
single and double rooms, without board, 
rooms with breakfast, share apart- 
ments, apartments, and several other 
combinations. 

These offers were sufficient to fur- 
nish about 175 potential sleeping ac- 
commodations, mostly in sections of 
the city that are convenient to most 
of our school buildings. 


We were successful in placing, either 
directly or indirectly, every applicant 
who applied to us and still have a 
sizeable list of accommodations which 
we expect will be valuable in assisting 
some of the teachers who likely took 
quarters which will prove to be inade- 
quate or not so desirable. We had 
excellent cooperation from the people 
of the community, our superintend- 
ent of Schools, T. C. Williams, as well 
as the members of his staff.” 














NOVEMBER is a month of famous au- 
thors’ birthdays. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
was born on the 11th; Robert Louis 
Stevenson, on the 13th; C. Collodi, on 
the 24th; Louisa May Alcott, on the 29th; 
Jonathan Swift, on the 30th; Mark 
Twain, also on the 30th. To help cele- 
brate these birthdays, books in the 
Winston Ciear-Tyre Cuassics series, 
by mentioned authors, are — or soon 
will be—back in stock. 

PPT 
REPORTS from schools which adopted 
Easy GrowTH IN READING immediately 
upon publicationindicate that theirsixth- 
grade pupils are happy, successful read- 
ers who will continue to develop “the 
Easy GrowTuH way” through grades 7- 
8-9 via ADVENTURES IN ReEaDING by 
Dorothy N. Knolle. 

PPI 
TIME to turn on the heat! Thermostats 
invented for coal furnaces 63 years ago 
still afford the easiest way to a 10% rise 
in the efficiency of your furnace. 

PPI 
CHILDREN, because of limited experience, 
require more—not less— information 
than do adults about something new. 
That is the basic reason why THe Win- 
ston Dictionary For ScHoe@t.s pro- 
vides enriched definitions and abundant 
illustrations. 

el 


PAY OFF? Yes, education does. One out 
of every three college graduates earned 
annually from $2500 up; for high school 
graduates, the score for the same amount 
of money was about 1 out of 9; for grade 
school graduates, 1 out of 25; and for 
those with no schooling, only 3 out of 
200. These figures are based on 1940 cen- 
sus but the moral holds. 

Yt 
“PRINT and bind the books attractively” 
was a “must” when AriTHMETIC WE 
Use (Grades 1-9) was being made. Pupils 
like to handle and to use these texts be- 
cause of beautiful format— illustrations, 
color, large clear type, washable cloth 
—as well as for stimulating content. 

“nen 
THEME of American Education Week: 
“Education for the Atomic Age.’ Topic 
for Monday, November 11: “Building 
World Security.” As we pause this Ar- 
mistice Day, we shall well remember our 
youth who died in the belief that their 
sacrifice would insure true world security. 
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Leadership Training Confer- 
ences conducted at six points in the 
State during September and October 
had a total registration of 371, repre- 
senting presidents of local associations, 
committee chairmen, district presi- 
dents, and superintendents of schools. 
The largest attended conference was at 
Roanoke, with a registration of 110. 
Lively discussion characterized all the 
conferences and pertinent resolutions 
were adopted on the questions of salary 
scale, retirement, sick leave, teacher 
recruitment, and professional standards, 
as well as on other important matters. 
These resolutions will be summarized 
and a copy sent to each one attending 
the conferences. 


District C had its annual meeting 
on October 11 at Thomas Jefferson 
High School Richmond. Resolutions 
were adopted on scholarships in State 
colleges for teacher training courses, 
teacher recruitment, and retirement. 
District C also adopted a district con- 
stitution for the first time. G. H. 
Reid, principal of Manchester High 
School, was re-elected president; H. A. 
McKann, principal of Dumbarton 
School, was elected vice-president; and 
Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett of Richmond 
was made secretary and treasurer. Dr. 
A. C. Flora, Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbia, South Carolina, was the 
main speaker for this occasion. Robert 
F, Williams represented VEA Head- 
quarters on the program. 


District G met for its first regular 
meeting in five years, having cancelled 
its annual meeting during the war 
years, on October 12 at Handley 
School, Winchester. John Temple 
Graves, II, editorial columnist of the 
Birmingham Post, was the principal 
speaker. Dowell J. Howard, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Z. T. Kyle and T. Preston Turner of 
the VEA, also brought messages. Group 
discussions were led by Fred O. Wygal, 
State Director of Guidance; Dr. Joseph 
E. Johnson, Assistant State Supervisor, 
Bureau of Teaching Materials; D. E. 
McQuilkin, Superintendent of Roanoke 
City Schools, and Chairman, VEA Re- 
tirement Committee; Woodrow W. 
Wilkerson, Assistant State Supervisor 
of Secondary Education; B. L. Stanley, 
Harrisonburg, Vice-President, State 
Principals’ Association. Resolutions 
were adopted on professional standards, 
salary scale, scholarships, sick-leave, re- 
tirement, and other matters affecting 
the welfare of teachers. Edwin G. 


Will, president of the District, presided. 
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District M convened at Radford 
College on October 12 for its annual 
meeting, using as its theme “Building 
Security through Education”. Presi- 
dent Roy E. Kyle presided and speak- 
ers included Dr. D. W. Peters, presi- 
dent, Radford College; King Johnston, 
superintendent of Giles County 
Schools; R. C. Haydon, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary, VEA; and Z. T. Kyle, president, 
VEA. 

Giles County Education Asso- 
ciation, at its September meeting in 
Pearisburg High School, elected Mrs. 
James Zell, Rich Creek, a member of 
the Narrows High School faculty, as 
president to fill the unexpired term of 
Mrs. James A. Newton, who resigned 
because of moving to Roanoke. Lyle 
M. Smith, Pearisburg, county instruc- 
tor of music, was elected vice-presi- 
dent to fill the unexpired term of Jose- 
phine Miller, resigned. Dr. Fred Heath, 
county health officer, was the principal 
speaker for this meeting. 

Patrick County Education Asso- 
ciation met on October 4 at Stuart 
High School with Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, 
Dean, Radford College, and T. Preston 
Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, 


VEA, as speakers. During the business 
session, delegates were elected to the 
District and State meetings. 

Roanoke County Education As- 
sociation had a business meeting at 
Andrew Lewis High School, Salem, 
September 5. Preceding this session, 
T. Preston Turner of the VEA, was the 
speaker, and the meeting concluded 
with group discussions. 


Wythe County recently organized 
a Y-Council of all the Hi-Y and Tri-Y 
clubs within the county to stimulate 
better programs and activities. The 
Chamber of Commerce is sponsoring 
this council and the Presbyterian 
Church has offered the facilities of its 
educational building for meetings. 





IS PHOTOGRAPHY 
YOUR HOBBY? 


The Virginia Journal will pay $1.00 
each for acceptable photographs 
for illustration. A credit line with 
the name of the photographer will 
be used with each photograph. 
Address all pictures to 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
401 N. Ninth St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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For Your Information 


United States Chamber of Com- 
merce Study. A_ comprehensive 
study of the public school systems in 
the several states has been completed 
by the Education Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and submitted to the Cham- 
ber’s Board of Directors. This study 
reveals that: 

(a) Many state education depart- 
ments are undermanned, incom- 
petently staffed and without 
authority to provide the services 
needed by the rapidly increasing 
school-age population. 

In implementing certain fed- 
eral projects, the Government 
has by-passed weak, ineffectual 
state education departments 
and worked directly with local 
communities. 

Only strong state departments 
of education can control Fed- 
eral attempts to intervene. 

The study compares in detail the 
structure of the 48 state departments 
of education. It further points out 
that the Federal Government, in im- 
plementing national educational legis- 
lation, has by-passed weak, ineffectual 
state departments to work directly 
with local communities. Irregular- 
ities of this kind, the Education Com- 
mittee emphasizes, cannot be prevented 
unless state departments of education 
be strengthened administratively and 
given authority to implement their pro- 
grams. Among conditions revealed are 
the following: 

Politics has won out over compe- 
tence in the choice of many state school 
officials; poor business management and 
inadequate financing characterize not 
a few of the state departments; and 
failure to reorganize school units to 
meet the needs of shifting school popu- 
lations has been one of the most serious 
drawbacks to efficient state school man- 
agement. 

Since approximately 50 per cent of 
the school population is educated in 
rural or small urban ccmmunities, 
these sections of the country must be 
stimulated and directed by adequate 
and competent state departments of 
education. Steps implementing this 
purpose are imperative as a bulwark 
against federal domination in the field 
of education. The Chamber’s Com- 
mittee on Education offers the follow- 
ing suggestions toward the cure of 
some of the ills afflicting present state 
school systems: 


(b) 


(c) 
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1. Reorganize the State Department 
of Education if it operates under the 
impediment of an obsolete structure. 

2. Coordinate the state system of 
education under a single state board 
of education. 

3. Select the chief state school offi- 
cer on a strictly non-partisan basis, 
with professional qualifications the pri- 
mary consideration. 

4. Offer the chief state school officer 
an undetermined length of service de- 
pendent upon his quality of positional 
leadership. 

5. Reorganize the local school unit 
to encourage local effort and stimulate 
needed changes. 

6. Utilize the resources of a local 
chamber of commerce committee on 
education with appropriate community 
representation and enjoying commu- 
nity confidence and respect. 

7. This committee should begin its 
examination of educational conditions 
by making a systematic appraisal of 
the state department of education. 

Pepsi-Cola Scholarship. Super- 
indents of education and principals of 
Virginia high schools are being invited 
for the third consecutive year to have 





their seniors participate in the nation- 
wide competition for the 121 four-year 
college scholarships being offered by 
the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board. 
Three winners will be selected this 
year from among Virginia candidates 


and at least fifteen Certificates of 
Merit will be awarded. Each scholar- 
ship winner will have his full tuition 
paid for four years to any college in 
the United States he wishes to attend. 
In addition to the tuition and other 
required fees, the scholarship will pay 
$25 a month to the winner while he is 
attending college for each of the four 
school years and traveling expenses at 
the rate of three cents a mile for one 
rcund trip from home to college each 
year. 

The five runners-up for each schol- 
arship will receive Certificates of Merit 
carrying with them fifty-dollar awards 
which are payable upon the students’ 
entrance into college. 

Announcements of this third schol- 
arship competition went to the high 
school principals of the United States, 
Hawaii, Alaski, and Puerto Rico early 
in October setting December 20 as the 
closing date of registration. On Fri- 
day, February 14, a special aptitude 
test, which is prepared and scored by 
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the College Entrance Examination 
Board and used as one of the chief 
bases of selecting the winners, will be 
administered in each of the participat- 
ing schools. 

The winners of the 121 scholarships 
and more than 600 Certificates of 
Merit will be announced in April. 

Among the 242 previous scholarship 
winners, who are now attending 113 
colleges and universities, four Virginia 
high school graduates are included— 
Walter Stanley Friauf of Washington- 
Lee High School, Arlington, now in his 
second year at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Lee Ellen Eynon of 
Lincoln High School, Purcellville, who 
is attending George Washington Uni- 
versity; James Blair Spillman of Robert 
E. Lee High School, Staunton, who has 
entered the University of Virginia; 
and William Elliott Wilkins of Cape 
Charles High School, Cape Charles, 
who has entered the Army, but whose 
scholarship is being held for him until 
his release to civilian life. Twenty- 
three other pupils from Virginia schools 
have received Certificates of Merit. 

The Pepsi-Cola Scholarship program 
is accepted by educators throughout 
the United States as one of the most 
generous and comprehensive scholar- 
ship competitions being financed by in- 
dustry today. It has received the com- 
mendation of many state superintend- 
ents of education, and principals of 
high schools from various sections of 
the country have expressed themselves 
as being enthusiastic over the distin- 
guished way in which the program is 
handled. The National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, through 
its Contest Committee, has given its 
endorsement for the second time to the 
program. The program has also been 
endorsed by the State Department of 
Education. 

Complete reports on the past pro- 
gram and a description of the current 
competition may be had upon request 
to the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board, 
§32 Emerson Street, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 

“Your United Nations” Series. 
The first broadcast series ever devoted 
entirely to United Nations issues was 
inaugurated by NBC on October 1, 
and will be heard weekly thereafter. 

The program, “Your United Na- 
tions,” was conceived by Sterling 
Fisher, director of the NBC University 
of the Air and head of the NBC- 
United Nations Project, as a means of 
keeping the. American public up-to- 
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date on UN developments. 

“Your United Nations” will offer 
a documentation and dramatization of 
outstanding issues before UN each 
week. A guest authority on United 
Nations affairs will analyze those issues 
and what they mean to the people of 
all countries. The first three programs 
were devoted to reviewing the brief 
history of United Nations since the 
end of World War II. 


The series, a feature of the NBC 
University of the Air, is produced 
with the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Information of the United 
Nations. 

Copies of the first broadcast, “IS 
UNESCO THE KEY TO INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING?”, 
may be secured from the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 











Some suggested sources for 


your Christmas play... 


Faced with the yearly problem of 
where and how to lay your hands ona 
suitable classroom or assembly play 
for Christmas or for any other occa- 
sion, you might care to cut out and 


save the following source list... 


Association of Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York 22,N. Y. 
Catalogue of plays, puppet shows—ms. 
and published form— % to 1% hrs. long. 
Also one of 15 min. radio scripts. 


Children’s Theatre Press, 

Cloverlot, Anchorage, Ky. 
Illustrated catalogues of long plays for 
children of all ages. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Catalogue, ‘‘ Plays for Young People’’— 
short and long plays, assembly programs, 


direction hints. 


“Plays, the Drama Magazine for Young 

People,”’ 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 
Published monthly, October- May—very 
short one-act plays for various age groups; 


seasonal, holiday plays. 





Row, Peterson & Co., 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Illustrated catalogue — plays for childreu 
of all ages; also operettas and pageants. 
Samuel French, Inc., 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Catalogue of short and long Christmas 
plays for children of all ages. 


These catalogues are free upon request. If 
further interested, refer to the ««Subject In- 
dex to Children’s Plays’’, published by the 
American Library Association and available 
at many local libraries or through your state 
library agency. 
a * s 

This listing was compiled by Mrs. Martha 
B. King, director and writer of many 
children’s plays, including «< Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater’’, «The Christmas Caro]”’, 


and ‘The Snow Queen’’. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 


you just as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 


complete chewing satisfaction 
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Radio listeners have the power 
to obtain better programs if they use 
the weapons at hand declares Jerome 
H. Spingarn, formerly an attorney with 
the Federal Communications Com- 
Mission, in a ten-cent pamphlet entitled 
RADIO IS YOURS, published by the 
Public - Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Mr. Spingarn cites “the unbroken 
hours of soap operas on the afternoon 
network schedules” as an example of 
badly balanced programs. He also cites 
the scarcity of sustaining programs 
during the best hours for radio listen- 
ing, and the inadequacy of “live pro- 
grams” on the local radio stations. 

The popularity of soap operas among 
advertisers is attributed to the fact 
that they attract the kind of listeners 
who remember the name of the pro- 
gram’s advertisers or his products. Mr. 
Spingarn also points out that “they 
are the cheapest network show to pro- 
duce—the weekly cost of the ordinary 
soap opera is reported to be less, for five 
fifteen-minute periods, than some ad- 
vertisers spend on a spot announce- 
ment.” 

The public owns the airwaves; and 
as no charge is made to stations for 


use of the air channels, profits in the 





radio industry are enormous. The pub- 
lic has spent $25 for receiving equip- 
ment for every $1 which the broad- 
casters spent for transmitting equip- 
ment. The listener not only pays $3 
for every $2 spent by the advertiser 
for upkeep of the programs, but foots 
the advertiser’s bill in the purchase 
of the advertiser’s goods and services. 
In order to get their money’s worth 
in programs citizens are urged to keep 
informed on all matters which affect 
the control of the channels of mass 
communication, to discuss communica- 
tions problems with others, to partici- 
pate as much as possible in the regula- 
tory process, and particularly work 
with local stations to set high stand- 


ards of education and entertainment. 


“Invitation to Learning” 


Broadcasts. Eugene O’Neill, Jr., as- 
sistant professor of Greek at Yale Uni- 
versity, served as chairman of the four 
discussions on the Greek Period which 
opened a special 16-week series of pro- 
grams on the general topic “Man and 
His Government” on Columbia’s “In- 
vitation to Learning.” The first broad- 
cast was on Sunday, October 6. 

Harry D. Gideonse, president of 
Brooklyn College, was guest on three 
of the four Greek Period broadcasts, 





with other guests numbering James M. 
Landis, chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and former dean of the 
Harvard Law School; Norman Cousins, 
editor of The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature; Whitney J. Oates, head of the 
Divisional Program in the Humanities 
at Princeton University; Max Lerner, 
political scientist, journalist and au- 
thor of “Public Journal”; and Andre 
Michalopoulos, former Greek plenipo- 
tentiary in charge of information in 
the United States. 

Insofar as possible, “Invitation to 
Learning” will schedule the same per- 
son as chairman for the four broadcasts 
on each of the four different sub- 
topics—Greek Period, Early Christian 
Period, Renaissance, and Foundations 
of Modern Thought—and one person 
to serve as a guest on four programs, 
the second guest on all 16 broadcasts 
being a different person each week. 

Men outstanding in public affairs as 
well as eminent scholars will take part 
in the sixteen-week discussion series. 


Reading Clinic. The 1947 An- 
nual Seminar on Developmental Read- 
ing will be conducted by the Reading 
Clinic Staff, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Temple University, from Febru- 
ary 3 to February 7, inclusive. 
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look smart. 
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is Good Grooming! 


We at Berry-Burk study constantly 
so we can help you select the clothes 
that are right for you .. . accen- 
make you 
Our Ready to Wear 
departments are stocked with the 
smartest fashions for every occa- 
sion. Our new Sports and Travel 
Shop on the street floor features the 


newest and smartest in Sportswear. 
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Topics for successive days are: Ap- 
proaches to Analysis of Reading Dis- 
abilities, The Analysis Program, Case 
History, Social and Emotional Corre- 
lates, Physical and Neurological Fac- 
tors, Capacity for Reading, Reading 
and General Language Achievement, 
Classification of Reading Problems, 
Remedial and Corrective Procedures. 
The activities of the Institute will be 
differentiated to meet the needs of 
classroom teachers, remedial teachers, 
school psychologists, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, neurologists, and vision 
specialists. 

Nationally known specialists in read- 
ing and related fields will conduct the 
seminars and demonstrations. 

Enrollment is limited by advanced 
registration. For copies of the program 
and other information regarding this 
one-week Institute, write to Dr. Em- 
mett Albert Betts, Reading Clinic, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, 
Pennsylvania. 

1947 National Teacher Exami- 
nations—The American Council on 
Education has announced the eighth 
annual administration of its National 
Teacher Examinations. These tests will 
be administered in official examining 
centers throughout the United States 
on February 8 and February 15 in 
1947. 

The National Teacher Examinations 
were made available by the American 
Council on Education as an aid to 
administrators in their efforts to im- 
prove the selection of teachers. The 
tests included in the battery are de- 
signed to provide objective measure- 
ment of certain of the abilities and 
knowledges of prospective teachers. 
They measure the intellectual, aca- 
demic, and cultural backgrounds of 
prospective teachers, and are used in 
combination with records of experi- 
ence, academic marks, and ratings in 
various aspects of personality in the 
evaluation of an individual’s qualifica- 
tions for teaching. 

Superintendents and Boards of Edu- 
cation in many localities require teach- 
ing applicants to present National 
Teacher Examination records. The ex- 
aminations are also used in colleges as 
qualifying examinations and as guid- 
ance instruments to provide additional 
bases for student self-study of indi- 
vidual strengths and weaknesses in 
areas measured by tests. 

Arrangements for cooperation in the 
Teacher Examination project may be 
made by writing to Dr. David G. 
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Ryans, Associate Director, National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations, 
American Council on Education, 15 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, 
New York. 

Teachers Service Bulletins in 
English, a new publication by The 
Macmillan Company, are distributed 
free to all junior and senior high-school 
English teachers. They are written by 
their authors and issued by the pub- 
lisher as a service to classroom teachers 
in this important field. Volume I 
(1946-1947) bulletins will be issued in 
November, January, February, March, 
and April. In succeeding volumes they 
will be issued in the same months and 
also in September and October. To re- 
ceive this bulletin, write The Macmil- 
lan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 

The Public and Education, 
published since October 1945, by the 
National Education Association on a 
monthly basis for the purpose of pre- 


senting directly to influential leaders 
in all phases of American life signif- 
icant information concerning the role 
of education in our country, is sent 
free to a selected list of lay leaders. The 
NEA budget available for this project 
allows a free mailing list of the follow- 
ing number of names: 1 copy per 3,000 
population or fraction thereof up to 
30,000 population in a school jurisdic- 
tion; 10 copies for school districts of 
30,000 population and above. Requests 
for distribution in accordance with 
this schedule from city and county 
superintendents of schools will be glad- 
ly received by the NEA. Additional 
copies, beyond the free schedule, may 
be obtained from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., as follows: 
Plan 1—25¢ per annual subscription 
shipped in bulk, individual copies 
mailed locally. 

Plan 2—50¢ per annual subscription 





























Help!—it’s a hold-up! 


If your telephone is held up off its cradle or hook 
by books, magazines and similar articles, or if the 
receiver on your extension telephone has not been 
replaced, your line is busy to all incoming calls. 


Keep your telephone table free of obstructions 
and avoid the chance of missing an important call. 


After every call please be sure to hang up your receiver 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia ‘ 
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Aids to Teaching About the 
United Nations. September 1946. 
23p. National Education Association. 
10¢. Discounts on quantities, A mime- 
ographed publication designed to guide 
teachers to some of the most useful 
sources of materials concerning the 
United Nations and its agencies. A 
total of 131 aids are included. Aids are 
grouped first under the three principal 
sources: (1) United Nations Secre- 
tariat; (2) U.S. Department of State; 
(3) American Association for the 
United Nations. More than 50 pam- 
phlets, study guides, posters and charts 
are available free of charge to teachers 
from these agencies. Additional aids 
are grouped according to general 
sources for pamphlets, books, charts 
and posters, study kits, periodicals, 
films and miscellaneous aids. Order 
from NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Teaching About the United Na- 
tions Charter. 1945. 39p. National 
Education Association. 10¢. Discounts 
on quantities. This brochure has been 
prepared to help teachers and school 
officials revise programs of instruction 
and courses of study so that they will 
take account of the important new 
facts in international life created by the 


establishment of the United Nations. 
Contains study outlines on the con- 
stituent parts of the United Nations. 

China News Digest. In an article 
in “China News Digest,” published by 
United Service to China (formerly 
United China Relief), 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y., a former 14th 
Air Force pilot who was hidden for 
eleven days by Chinese peasants after 
his bomber was downed in Jap-held 
territory and later guided to his own 
lines is convinced that China’s future 
“as a bulwark of Pacific peace or a 
ferment of war” depends upon realistic, 
understanding and effective American 
aid to the Chinese people. The flier, 
former Captain Robert B. Hotz of 
Washington, D. C., calls on the Amer- 
ican People to “abandon our senti- 
mental, emotional and supercritical ap- 
proach to China.” 

“What happens to China makes a 
tremendous difference to us,” Hotz de- 
clares. “We played one round of this 
game as though what happened in 
China was of no concern to us and 
woke up one Sunday morning with 
Jap bombs in our front yard. It is 
obvious now that we played that hand 
badly. It should be equally obvious 
that what happens in China is of vital 





importance.” 

Besides the Hotz article, the first is- 
sue of “China News Digest” contains 
articles about China by Congressman 
Walter H. Judd; Charles Edison, for- 
merly Governor of New Jersey and 
U. S. Secretary of the Navy, now na- 
tional chairman of United Service to 
China, and Sophia Chang, Chinese so- 
cial worker. 

Publication of the new USC maga- 
zine was made possible by the Wendell 
L. Willkie endowment, a fund which 
provides for the promotion of under- 
standing and friendship between the 
Chinese and American people. 

Socialized Medicine. The facts: 
7,000,000 Americans are too sick to go 
about their chores today; the same will 
be true tomorrow, the day after and 
the next day. It is the average daily 
toll exacted by sickness in the American 
way. Much of it could be avoided 
by preventive medicine. 

Is socialized medicine the answer? 
The new book, Free Medical Care, 
(Reference Shelf. 378p. $1.25. H. W. 
Wilson Company, N. Y. 52) asks the 
reader to form his own opinion. The 
compiler, Clarence A. Peters, President 
of Broadcast Research, Inc., impar- 
tially presents the pro and con argu- 











SCHOOL PRINTING— 














We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. 
quires and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Send us your in- 
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For Elementary Teachers of Language 
Johnson’s new Language series 


THE LANGUAGE WE USE 


Books I through VI 


Altstetter e Baker e Clark e Martin 





Offers all the grammar a child can learn and use with adequate drills by which to learn it 


WHY THE JOHNSON LANGUAGE SERIES IS THE ONE TEACHERS WANT 
Authors outstanding in the field of Elementary Educatio 
THOROUGH Based io a ps a of study in ants of the adie 
Guided in development by the latest yearbook in Language Arts 
EFFECTIVE Beautiful colored and black illustrations and interesting group activities which stress the use 


of language and grammar 
Adequate drills spaced at regular intervals to provide necessary repetition 


UN USUAL Children’s literature treated as an integral part of language 
Experiences with a use of language before it is named or taught 
Entire series begins with the teaching of the sentence 


We invite you to write for full information about this new series 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, RICHMOND 12, VIRGINIA 























ments. Are you a disciple of Dr. 
Morris Fishbein; of Senator Claude 
Pepper? You will find the arguments 
of both in the book along with the 
considered opinion of other well-known 

doctors, legislators, and social insur- pa 4 
ance advocates. There is a general 
agreement that all is not well, but little 
unanimity over the cure. 

Socialized medical programs in Nor- 
way, Great Britain and Russia are de- 
scribed by their supporters and oppo- COMPLIM ENTS 
nents. The opening section is an in- 
teresting review of the position of the 
doctor in society from the earliest times 
to the present. OF 

“U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps and Its Academy at Kings 
Point”’, as well as “Careers for Kings 
Pointers”, give complete information J 
to high school teachers, librarians, vo- A LOCAL I NDUSTR Y 
cational guidance counselors and col- 
lege advisor instructors for their use in 
advising students regarding the educa- 
tional opportunities offered by the U. S. 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. Copies rs 
of these publications may be obtained 
without charge from the Supervisor, 
U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, 
Training Organization, U. S. Maritime 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Glances at New Books 


by Puyiuis G. Brown 


Adventures In Reading — Discovery, 
Book I, by DorotHy N. KNoLLe. 
The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia 7, Penn. Illustrated 
in two colors. Grade 7. 512 
pages. List price $1.60. 

This new seyenth grade book, signif- 
icantly entitled Discovery, is the first 
book in a series of three for junior high 
school. The two following books are 
entitled Exploration and Treasures, the 
idea behind the title being that the 
books help the pupil to discover, to 
explore, and to treasure reading. 

Discovery opens worlds of wonder 
for seventh graders. Thrilling stories 
of animals, adventures, nature, books, 
sports, hobbies, history, humor, and 
customs are of real interest, for the 
content was selected by seventh graders 
themselves. All selections are of high 
literary value; all comprise real ad- 
ventures in reading; all are written 
in a carefully checked vocabulary. 
Factual and poetic material is also pro- 
vided. The entire content is designed 
for expounding definite, specific read- 
ing skills without interfering with the 
enjoyment of reading. A fundamental 
basic reading program is maintained 
throughout the entire year, with a va- 
riety of pupil activities to stimulate in- 
terest and provide for individual dif- 
ferences. 


Teaching Social Studies in Elementary 
Schools, by Epcar Bruce WEs- 
Ley. D.C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 362 pages. $2.75. 


Teaching Social Studies in Elemen- 
tary Schools is a masterly survey of the 
subject in its integral relationship with 
the entire elementary program, a finely 
rounded picture of its function in the 
education of young children today. 
This is a mature and authoritative pres- 
ehtation of social studies teaching for 
today and tomorrow. In every chapter 
the child stands in the foreground as 
the controlling factor in the social 
studies program. 

Firmly based on the conception of 
child growth as a continuous process 
and on the latest findings on the nature 
of learning, this practical book sum- 
marizes the past as well as present 
methods, identifies and interprets the 
trends of today, and clarifies the com- 
plex problems facing the elementary 
teacher in the postwar world. 
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The curriculum maker will find 
great value in the section dealing with 
the choice and organization of curric- 
ular materials in the social studies, a 
section which identifies and appraises 
the trends of yesterday and today in 
this important field. 


Our World and Science, New Edition, 
by SAMUEL RALPH PowERs, 
Evste FLiIntT NEUNER, HERBERT 
BascoM BRUNER, and JOHN 
Hopcpon BraDiey. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, Mass. _ Illus- 
trated. 684 pages. $2.20. 

This single-volume general science 
course for the ninth grade is an ab- 
sorbing discussion of the worlds within 
our world. Under the headings of 
separate units the pupil comes to know 
the world of the sky, the world of 
water, the world of air, the world of 
living creatures, the world of rock, and 
the world of action. He explores these 
wonders in the spirit of adventure— 
discovering not basic scientific con- 
cepts and principles alone, but gaining 
also an appreciation of their significance 
for him and for society as a whole. 

Our World and Science presents a 
wealth of factual information in a style 
that is particularly attractive to youth. 








CHARLES HAASE 
& SONS 


Established 1857 


FURRIERS 


For latest styles in beautiful 


FUR COATS 
FUR SCARFS 


We will be pleased to show you 
our furs on a visit to our store. 


406 East Grace Street, 
RICHMOND, VA. 





Familiar comparisons explain scientific 
concepts. Everyday situations are 
used when possible. The pupil learns 
by doing through ample exercise ma- 
terial and simple experiments. Many 
excellent photographs clinch important 
points and make this book a pleasure 
to read. 








“All your eggs 


in one basket?” 


Many years ago, when a man 
wished to invest a portion of his 
earnings in security for the fu- 
ture, there was a proverb which 
warned him, “Don’t put all your 
eggs in one basket!” But today 
that old proverb has been out- 
moded with the modern facilities 
of life insurance. Yes, that’s 
one of the fine things about life 
insurance—a man can “put all 
his eggs in one basket!” When 
he has provided for his own and 
his family’s financial independ- 
ence through life insurance, he 
is certain of the future, and he 
can feel free to spend the rest 
of his income for his own and 
his family’s enjoyment. A Home 
Beneficial agent has a plan to 
fit your needs and your budget. 
Let him help you plan a pro- 
gram of security for yourself 
and your family. 


HOME BENEFICIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, INC, 


Home Office . . . Richmond, Va. 























ADAMS 


perience. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. 


Begin at $1,500 to $3,600 for 9 months 


Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 


Member N. A. T. A 


TEACHERS AGENCY ocoLorapo BLDG.—iith & G, N. W—WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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It’s usually a wise rule not to plan a chicken dinner 
before the eggs are hatched. 

But not always! 

If the “chicken dinner” represents your future, and 
the “eggs” are financial nest eggs—go ahead and plan! 

Especially if your nest eggs are U. S. Bonds—all the 
War Bonds you have bought—all the Savings Bonds you 
are buying. For your government guarantees that these 
will hatch out in just 10 years. 

Millions of Americans have found them the safest, 











Sometimes you can break a good rule! 


surest way to save money . . . and they’ve proved that 
buying Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan is the easiest 
way to pile up dollars that anyone ever thought of. 

So keep on buying Savings Bonds. Buy them at 
banks, post offices, or on the Payroll Plan. You'll be 
building real financial security for yourself, your family, 
and your business. 

Best of all, you can count your chickens before they’re 
hatched . . . plan exactly the kind of future you want, 
and get it! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS: 





* . . ° a A ae ' 
Contributed by this magazine in co-operation [Px 
‘ | FN] 
F with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. \ ning 
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State-Adopted in Virginia 


YOU AND YOUR COMMUNITY 
By L. J. O’Rourke, Ph.D. 
To Make your Civics Teaching 


100% Functional 


Actually brings government and community af- 
fairs within the experience of the 8th or 9th grade 
pupil; shows him how community problems relate 
to his own life; and how he, while still in school, 
can take part in the civic affairs of his own com- 


munity. 





CITIZENSHIP IN OUR 
DEMOCRACY, REVISED 


By Parker, PATTERSON, and McALIsTER 


Teaches in Simple Language the 
Responsibilities of Citizenship 


An up-to-date edition that puts strong emphasis 
on group action; stresses for the 7th or 8th grade 
pupil the importance of character building. 








Gavian and Hamm — The American Story 


An inspiring history that will capture the interest of every senior high school 
student. A simply written survey—from Colonial times to the present. 


| page #S 





HEATH 
180 Varick Street, New York 14 


AND 


COMPANY 





Yours ...for the Asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Clase- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 


“Natural Color Wild Flower 
Booklets” showing 63 flower pic- 
tures in full color with identifi- 
cation and places of growth. 
Useful for art, science, social 
studies and food classes. A trial 
package of 12 booklets with 
teacher’s manual sheets is avail- 
able for $1.00. 

“Hair Care Begins with a Thor- 
ough Shampoo” may be used as 
a bulletin poster or may be given 





lla. 


12a. 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in quantities indicated. 3¢ is 
enclosed for each item checked. 

Ila. 12a. 13a. 73. 94. 


94, 


seer e eee eee eee ee oe SEMI «se ee eee 


eoeeeeseee sees sevens 
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13a. 








to the students. Shows the 6 
steps for a good shampoo and also 
diagrams for setting the hair. It 
will help encourage good hair 
grooming. 


“NEW Grooming for Schools[~ 


Charts”—one for girls, one for 
boys. Shows two teen-agers 
properly groomed for school with 
pointers on grooming of person 
and grooming of clothes to pro- 
vide specific information for use 
by teachers of Health Education, 
Home Economics, Social Studies, 
or for use by deans and guid- 
ance counsellors. Mailed as a 
set or separately. Specify wheth- 
er you want both or the boy’s 
or girl’s. 

For low cost 10-way protection 
insurance against health and 
quarantine write for Teachers 
Casualty Underwriter’s folder. 
TCU will also send you “‘out-of- 
the-grab-bag” an attractive use- 
ful little souvenir, free of charge. 
“6 Steps to Safety” pictures all 
the factors involved in safe pupil 
transportation, school coach con- 
struction and operation; high- 
way traffic hazards, training sug- 








gestions for pupils and organiza- 
tion of a pupil bus patrol. Ex- 
cellent to put into the hands of 
every driver or supervisor of 


school buses. 












fan... 


Brilliance... 
COLORTONE 
‘ 











The ABC's of colorful ; 

art work are easily taught with Milton 
Bradley COLORTONE Powder Paints. 
Pupils of elementary grades enjoy usin 
them for large expressive work. Advance 
pupils use them effectively for poster de- 
signs, stage scenery, mural panels, and many 
other projects. 

Brilliant colors . .. mix readily in cold 
water... absolutely harmless . . . ideal for 
classroom use. Send for new 1946 catalog 
of Milton Bradley school materials. 


EDWARD E. BABB CO. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
3304 Arch St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Subsidiary of: 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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The Acromat-Trampolin when open 
ready for use measures 7 ft. 7 in. wide 
by 13 ft. 10 in. long. Bed 3 ft. from 
floor. Patented frame permits quick and 
easy folding to a compact unit 21 in. 
wide, 7 ft. 7 in. long and 5 ft. high. 


Sak: 


VES t O GYMNASTICS 4 (- TRAMPOLIN 
CREATES A NEW SPORT- ACROMAT 
* 71M. REC 














A LIFT TO YOUR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


ly ) h sical | lucat ! Prog: 
f the ACROMAT-TRAMPO 


€ the 














vill WANT to participat ) 
tive ACROMAT-ICS 
our Physical Educ The 





Contact Us For the Latest Information About the 


ACROMAT-TRAMPOLIN 





2 With Us At the 


1946 die Education Convention 


Same Location In the Display Areas 


Same Desire To Serve You and the Schools of Vi irginia 





Glowers School Equipment Company 


327 West Main Street * Phone 7-4035 2 Richmond. Va. 




















{ New Type of Workbook for &th 





and 9th Grade English Classes 
High School English 


i By Richard A. Meade poon Two 
RICHARD A. MEADE University of Virginia a 1 eS 


va 


tee 


ALLY a ena a” 
oo on 


At ham rmemence 





BETTER ENGLISH, Book | BETTER ENGLISH, Book Il 
For the First Year of the Secondary For the Upper Years to Follow Better 
School, 60 cents, plus carriage English, Book |, 60 cents, plus carriage 


Free Teacher's Manuals 


A diagnostic-remedial approach to grammar and form, arranged for individualized instruction. 
re-tests and end-tests for every unit. Thousands of copies already ordered this session for such Vir- 
ginia systems as Carroll, Clifton Forge, Charlotte, Charlottesville, Appomattox, King George, Stafford, 
Prince Edward, Surry, Lee, Roanoke, Patrick, Culpeper, Warren, Alleghany, Buchanan, Tazewell, Orange, 
Halifax, Page, Waynesboro, Alexandria, Dickenson, Buena Vista. 


Write for samples of these workbooks 


For Better Elementary Spe: 


Par alli ! Workboo hs for Grades Inclusive 
r CASH AND Mc( ORAL TF 

Net, Plus Net, Pius 

THE WORKBOOKS Carriage THE TEXTBOOK Carriage 
Adventures in Language, 3rd $0.22 Adventures in English, 3: $0.60 
Adventures in Language, 4th 30 Adventures in English, 4th .63 
Adventures in Language, 5th 0 Adventures in English, 5th .66 
Adventures in Language, 6th 30 Adventures English, 6tl j .69 
Adventures in Language, 7th. 7 Adventures in English tl 75 
Adventures in Language, 8th 37 Adventure n English, 8tk 90 


s Manuals with both Series 


Social Studies For pumontety Grades 


History a ts with a High Degre Correlation 
HISTORY) GEOGRAPHY 
The Townsend and the West His es The Stull-Hatch VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES, 1946 
Townsend’s OUR AMERICA, 4th or 5th. Grads JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS, 4th. 
West and West’s NEW WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS IN JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA, Sth. 
THE OLD, 6th Grade. EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS, 6th. 
West and West’s THE STORY OI] UR COUNTRY ASIA. LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES. 7th Grade. 


7th Grade. 


ALLYN AND BACON 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 16 
Virginia Representatives: W. Carl Whitlock and Robert H. Douthat 





